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Pressroom 
probe  begun  * 
by  government 


In  Oregon,  it  was 
Ford  1- Carter  1. 


The  two  Gannett  newspapers 
in  Salem.  Oreaon  have 


1  in  Salem,  Oregon  have  %Jo 

separate,  independent  editorial  f  _ — _ 

boards.  Their  independence 

showed  at  presidential  en-  f  ^ 

dorsement  time.  |  /  I 

Executive  editor  John  -  ^  I 

McMillan  put  it  this  way:  “One  j  I  ^  I 

accusation  leveled  from  time  .  r  *  1 

to  time  against  The  Oregon  I 
Statesman  and  The  Capital 
Journal  is  that  their  editorial  u 

decisions  are  made  by  the  \\  Oil'’  ^  tviiHS 

Gannett  Company  which  A  ^ 

owns  the  two  newspapers.  If  \ 

that  were  true,  readers  would  \  -  ^ 

be  a  bit  puzzled  on  where  the  ‘  ^  ^ 'IPIk  1 

Gannett  Company  stands  on  \  '  p  a  1  A 

the  presidential  campaign.  \ 

dorsed  Jimmy  Carter  for  presi- 
dent,  while  The  Oregon  States- 
man  is  backing  Gerald  Ford. 

“In  point  of  fact,  the  Gannett  y 
Company  has  no  position  on  the 

presidency.  And  1  haven’t  the  vaguest  idea  how  the  company’s 
senior  officers  will  vote.  Gannett  not  only  preaches,  but  also 
practices  ‘local  autonomy.”’ 

Across  the  nation,  Gannett  newspapers  reaffirmed  that. 

Of  the  thirty-five  local  editorial  boards  that  endorsed  a 
candidate,  22  chose  Ford,  13  backed  Carter. 


Tips  on  design 
(See  page  12) 


Daiiy  chronicies 
campaign  piedges 
(See  page  38) 


Gannett 

A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  NEWSPAPERS 


/ 


Ben 
F  ranklin 
would 


You  can’t  produce  today’s  newspaper  with 
yesterday’s  technolog;y.  Recognizing  this,  the 
corporate  staff  of  Copley  Newspapers  plays  a 
vigorous  role  in  supporting  its  newspapers 
with  innovative  research. 

one 

One  result  of  this  effort  has  been  the  continuous 
development  of  transporter  systems  for  type¬ 
setters.  The  benefit  of  these  developments  by 
our  Department  of  Engineering  and  Plans  has 
accrued  not  only  to  our  own  newspapers,  but 
also  to  some  200  other  newspapers  throughout 
the  world  who  have  bought  our  transporters. 

Copley  Newspapers  is  proud  to  pioneer  in  this 
age  of  increasingly  sophisticated  technology. 

Our  continuing  search  for  improved  and  more 
economical  production  systems  is  only  one  of 
the  many  ways  we  look  to  the  future  and  a 
product  of  increasing  quality. 

CopW  NtofSpaj2M8.  Managing  for  growth! 


Where  is  everybody? 


Marshall  Post,  Manager.  News  Media  Division 


Sometimes  I  look  around  our  news  media  of¬ 
fice  and  can't  find  anyone. 

Let’s  see.  Art  Roth’s  escorting  an  NBC  photog¬ 
rapher  through  one  of  our  mines  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  photographer’s  doing  a  photo  essay 
on  women  coal  miners. 

Paul  Kvederis  is  on  the  14th  floor  with  our  en¬ 
gineering  people.  They’re  checking  out  figures  and 
quotes  for  an  Iron  Age  article  on  steel  rolling  mills 
of  the  future. 

Bob  LeMay?  Oh.  yeah.  Bob’s  in  Texas  for  a 
news  conference  on  a  new  oil  rig  that’s  being  com¬ 
pleted  at  our  Beaumont  yard. 

Gary  Graham’s  in  Cincinnati.  He’s  visiting  a 
customer  who’s  using  our  sheet  in  an  unusual  ap¬ 
plication.  Gary’s  doing  a  series  of  news  releases  for 
the  trade  press. 


And,  right  now.  Henry  Von  Spreckelsen  is 
speaking  to  a  group  of  students.  Today  is  our  local 
“press  day”  for  student  editors  and  reporters,  and 
Henry  arranged  to  take  them  on  a  tour  of  our  plant 
and  research  labs. 

So  that  leaves  me  to  handle  the  phone  calls. 
But  I  don't  mind.  If  these  people  are  out  working 
to  help  you,  they’re  doing  the  job  I  want  them  to  do. 

But  did  they  all  have  to  disappear  todag?  A 
magazine  editor  needs  information  fast  about  our 
experimental  coke  pelletizing  process.  Another 
wants  to  do  a  story  on  our  Singapore  yard.  One  of 
our  plant  employees  has  just  received  a  community 
service  award.  And  a  TV  camera  crew  is  due  here  in 
about  ten  minutes.  They’re  taping  a  special  on  what 
industry  is  doing  to  conserve  energy. 

Damn!  There  goes  the  phone  again... 


Bethlehem 


\Ne  want  to  know  you  better 


Newsbriefs 
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DECEMBER 


JANUARY 

8- 11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Marc  Plaza.  Hotel 

and  Milwaukee  Convention  Center. 

9- 12 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  New  York  City  Hilton. 

13-15 — ICMA  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Troy  State  U.,  Troy,  Ala. 
13-15 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Omni  International,  Norfolk. 

15- 16 — Texas  Newspaper  Adverising  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Inn, 

Dallas,  Texas. 

16- 19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Queen 

Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada. 

16- 20 — Newspaper  Computer  Users  Group,  Hilton  Hotel,  Baton  Rouge, 

La. 

20-22 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Marriott  Hotel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Stouffer's  Inn,  Louisville,  Ky. 

20-23 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston, 
Mass. 

23-26 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  sales  confer¬ 
ence,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 

27-29 — Tennessee  Press  Association  and  UT-TPA  Press  Institute,  Hyatt 
Regency.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

30-Feb.  4 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Mid-Winter  Management 
Conference,  Cerromar-Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

FEBRUARY 

3-5 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Legal  Symposium, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas.  Tex. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Newspapers  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 

Columbus. 

17- 19 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Boston  Mar¬ 

riott,  Newton,  Mass. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

25 — North  Carolina  Farm  Press.  Radio  and  Television  Institute, 
Sheraton-Crabtree  Motor  Inn,  Raleigh. 

25-27 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
and  National  Telephone  Supervisors,  Pick-Congress  Hotel.  Chicago, 
III. 

27-March  1 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fairmount  Hotel,  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex. 

27-March  1 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Marriott  Inn, 
Rochester,  N  Y. 

MARCH 

2- 4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative  Network  Seminar,  Granada 

Royale,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

3- 5 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  Pennsylvania 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16-19 — Government  Affairs  Conference,  National  Newspaper  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

25-27 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Radisson  South  Hotel, 
Bloomington,  Minn. 

30-April  1 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey 
Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 

APRIL 

2-3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Jane  S. 
McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Hilton  Inn,  Raleigh. 

16-19 — Inte-  -State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Hershey,  Her¬ 
shey,  Pa. 

25- 27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 

Francisco,  California. 

26- 29 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Advertising  Seminar, 

Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MAY 

1-3 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

I- 5 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Waikiki,  Hon¬ 

olulu. 

8-11 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Kutchers 
Country  Club,  Monticello,  N.Y. 

II- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Copley  Plaza.  Boston. 

12-14 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Ocean  Trail  Holiday 

Inn.  Jupiter,  Florida. 

15-18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Diplomat 
Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 


Panax  Corporation,  East  Lansing,  Michigan-based  news¬ 
paper  publishing  and  printing  company,  has  purchased  the 
Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Reporter,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Panax  president  John  P.  McGoff  and  Paul  M. 
Bruun,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Sun-Reporter.  McGoff 
announced  the  appointment  of  Harry  J.  Buckel,  32,  Panax 
vicepresident  of  administration,  as  vicepresident  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun-Reporter.  The  purchase  is  effective  im¬ 
mediately. 

Panax  publishes  6  daily  and  30  weekly  newspapers  in 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  new  $60  million,  seven-year  bank  credit  agreement  to 
replace  a  $25  million  bank  credit  agreement  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  directors  of  the  Gannett  Company  Inc.  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  publisher  of  54  daily  newspapers.  Gannett  said  that  the 
increase  would  provide  additional  funds  for  working  capital, 
acquisitions  and  a  standby  reserve  for  general  corporate 
purposes.  Gannett  has  pending  agreements  to  acquire  seven 
more  newspapers,  a  company  official  said.  The  new  credit 
agreement  is  effective  December  15.  The  Lincoln  First  Bank 
of  Rochester  will  be  the  servicing  bank  for  the  eight  par¬ 
ticipating  banks. 

*  ★  * 

Knight-Ridder's  32  daily  newspapers  are  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  their  ad  rates  in  1977  by  an  average  of  8  to  9%,  Alvah 
Chapman,  Jr.,  president,  said  this  week.  Chapman  said  K-R 
was  not  interested  in  purchasing  the  Kansas  City  Star  which 
is  currently  for  sale.  His  remarks  came  at  a  meeting  (De¬ 
cember  6)  with  Printing  and  Publishing  Industry  Analysts 
Association  of  New  York  in  Miami. 

*  ifc  * 

After  it  printed  an  editorial  November  22  criticizing  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  would  reduce  the  state's  share  of  the  daily  betting 
handle  to  raise  the  portion  allotted  to  gaming  promoter,  the 
local  dog  track  refused  to  provide  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bul¬ 
letin  track  results.  The  paper  has  filed  complaints  with  the 
gaming  commission  and  Fol  Council. 

+  *  * 

Media  General  has  acquired  Cliggot  Publishing  Co.,  a 
Connecticut-based  publisher  of  medical  journals  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  164,648  shares  of  MG’s  Class  A  common  stock. 
Cliggott  has  annual  revenues  of  about  $3  million,  MG  said. 

:1c  sk  * 

Ingersoll  Newspapers  has  acquired  the  Toms  River  (N.J.) 
Observer,  a  24.()()0  morning  and  Sunday  paper,  and  the  Niles 
(Ohio)  Times,  plus  six  weeklies.  The  stock  of  Seacoast  Pub¬ 
lications  (Toms  River  Observer)  was  purchased  on 
November  23rd  and  on  November  9th  L.  W.  Stauffer  sold 
the  Niles  Times.  Prices  for  the  two  properties  were  not 
disclosed.  Both  Stauffer  and  Joseph  P.  Milza,  will  remain  as 
publishers  of  their  respective  newspapers.  LeRoy  Keller  was 
the  broker  in  the  Toms  River  sale.  There  was  no  broker 
involved  in  the  Niles,  Ohio  sale.  The  Toms  River  daily  did 
not  exist  ten  years  ago  and  is  an  amalgamation  of  a  number 
of  weeklies  in  the  area. 
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which 
new 

england 
newspaper 
has  the 
highest 
ADI 

coverage 


Springfield  Union-News .  68% 

Bangor  Daily  News .  56% 

Providence  Bulletin-Journal  .  36% 

Portland  Express-Herald  .  32% 

Boston  Globe .  26% 

Hartford  Courant .  26% 

Burlington  Free  Press .  25% 


Source:  Circulation  76  &  77 


Today  more  than  ever,  your  best  media  buy 
in  New  England  is  the... 


SPRINGFIEILD 

NErWSB\PERS 


Largest  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  Boston. 


UNION  •  NEWS  •  REPUBLICAN 


Newhouse  Newspapers 
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Editor  &  Publislier 

TMf  fOURTM  tSIATt 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Total  market  coverage 

The  adaptability  of  newspapers  and  newspapermen  not 
only  to  problems  but  to  opportunities  is  amazing. 

Faced  with  equipment  and  techniques  that  became  obso¬ 
lete  in  an  electronic  age,  newspapers  in  general  have 
adapted  the  computer,  the  video  terminal,  cold  type  com¬ 
position  and  new  presses  for  their  greater  efficiency  in  a 
little  over  10  years — a  pace  unprecedented  in  newspaper 
production  history.  And,  the  changes  continue  to  come. 

Another  major  change  is  quietly  taking  place  in  news 
writing,  editing,  presentation  and  display  to  attract  more 
readers.  Read  the  articles  on  page  design  on  page  12. 

Rising  to  the  demand  of  local  retailers,  141  newspapers 
are  now  offering  Total  Market  Coverage  reaching  non¬ 
subscriber  homes  as  well  as  subscribers,  according  to  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  The  list 
is  growing  daily.  Some  are  using  their  systems  for  sampling 
to  attract  new  subscribers. 

Facing  higher  and  higher  postal  costs,  many  newspapers 
are  finding  other  means  of  delivering  their  products  and, 
in  so  doing,  are  making  it  possible  for  some  national  mag¬ 
azines  to  experiment  with  local  distribution  through  news¬ 
papers  rather  than  by  mail. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  these  and  future  newspaper  de¬ 
velopments  will  help  solve  the  problem  of  circulation  growth 
which  until  recently  has  been  viewed  by  many  as  a  crisis 
situation. 

What’s  in  a  survey? 

The  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  has  shown  how  to  meet 
the  broadcast  competition  head  on  (page  20.) 

Taking  a  Starch  study  financed  by  three  local  radio  and 
three  television  stations,  obviously  intended  to  show  how 
much  better  broadcast  is  than  the  local  newspaper,  the 
Journal  used  the  results  to  its  own  advantage. 

“Do  you  think  radio  or  television  advertising  could  com¬ 
mand  equal  attention  when  there  are  more  than  70  Sioux- 
land  area  radio  stations  competing  for  your  customers’ 
attention  and  when  most  homes  can  view  at  least  six  tele¬ 
vision  stations?  The  odds  are  against  it,”  the  Journal  told 
its  retailers. 

We  like  that. 

Promises,  promises 

Pledges  and  promises  are  usually  a  dime  a  dozen  by 
candidates  on  the  hot  campaign  trail.  The  Scottsdale  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Progress  has  compiled  a  list  of  those  pledges  made  by 
local  candidates  in  the  recent  campaign  and  published  them 
under  the  heading:  “Accountability.”  The  newspaper  plans 
to  follow  up  on  the  record  after  the  winning  candidates  have 
been  in  office  for  a  year.  That’s  good  public  service. 
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Letters _ 

FLAWED  SYSTEM 

“Voter  apathy.”  “Disenchantment 
with  the  candidates.”  “A  meaningless 
campaign.”  “Failure  to  address  the 
issues.”  These  phrases,  and  similar  ones, 
ran  as  a  constant  litany  in  the  report¬ 
ing  and  comment  in  our  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  closing  weeks  of  the  1976  presi¬ 
dential  campaign. 

The  recurrence  of  these  themes  in  each 
presidential  campaign  provides  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  (convincing  to  me,  at  least) 
that  the  system  we’ve  been  following 
results  in  jaded  reporters  and  jaded  re¬ 
porting. 

What  Gerald  Ford  said  in  Detroit  may 
have  been  old  hat  to  the  correspondents 
who  had  been  traveling  with  him  and 
attending  his  Rose  Garden  conferences 
since  before  the  Republican  convention. 
But  was  it  old  to  the  people  who  heard 
him  say  it  for  the  first  time  in  Detroit? 

A  candidate  for  president,  after  all,  is 
scarcely  obligated  to  provide  a  new  lead 
every  day  for  the  news  writers  assigned 
to  his  campaign.  He  has  themes  he  wants 
to  stress,  points  he  wants  to  emphasize. 
They  are  important  to  him,  and  he  be¬ 
lieves  they  are  important  to  the  voters. 

I’d  like  to  suggest  that  we  might  get 
better  campaign  coverage  if  the  wire 
services  and  the  major  papers  would 
assign  their  bureau  men  or  stringers 
across  the  country  to  cover  the  candi¬ 
dates’  appearances. 

Our  job  is  to  inform  our  readers.  If 
we  think  we’re  informing  them  by  telling 
them  that  the  campaign  is  dull  and  they — 
the  reader-voters — are  “turned  off,” 
we’re  kidding  ourselves. 

The  formula  we’ve  been  following  is 
pretty  obviously  flawed.  Isn't  it  about 
time  we  tried  a  different  formula? 

Bryce  W.  Anderson 
(Anderson  is  associate  editor  of  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent  Journal.) 

♦  *  )(C 

NO  RIGHTS 

The  proposal  that  media  news  people 
have  the  right  to  invade  a  private 
domicile,  etc.  in  “hot  pursuit”  of  a  story 
is  an  absurdity  fostered  upon  us  largely 
by  politicians  and  jurists  who  want  to 
polish  their  image  with  the  media.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  "hot  pursuit”  of  a 
news  story,  as  there  might  be  for  the 
police  or  military  in  some  cases. 

If  a  media  representative  forces  a  way 
into  my  home  in  “pursuit”  of  that  illu¬ 
sion,  1  have  or  should  have  recourse  to 
ultimate  force  to  eject  or  dispose  of 
him/her.  The  media  have  not  been 
elected  to  office  or  vested  with  police 
power.  Media  people  attempting  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  nonexistent  right  may  be  treated 
the  same  as  any  burglar  or  other  criminal 
intruder. 

W.  R.  MacDade 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  11,  ' 


DANGEROUS  SALE 

I  think  the  recent  purchase  of  the 
London  Observer  by  the  Atlantic  Rich¬ 
field  Co.  sets  a  very  frightening  and 
dangerous  precedent  which  could  spread 
to  this  country. 

Up  to  now,  family  owned  papers  have 
been  selling  out  to  chains  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  primarily  newspapers  or  related 
fields. 

While  it  greatly  saddens  me  to  see 
family  owned  newspapers  sold  to  the 
giant  chains,  it  at  least  is  a  little  sooth¬ 
ing  to  know  that  these  chains  are  gen¬ 
erally  pro-free  press. 

Because  many  of  these  firms  have  re¬ 
cently  voiced  loud  complaints  about  ob¬ 
jective  business  reporting  (as  opposed 
to  their  distorted  PR  handouts),  con¬ 
glomerate  control  of  newspapers  could 
spell  journalistic  control  .  .  .  and  dis¬ 
aster  for  America’s  free  press. 

Dennis  Baker 

*  *  * 

CO-OP  CARTOON 

I  was  surprised  to  see  your  op-ed 
cartoon  "The  Goldmine  and  the  Poach¬ 
ers”  (November  20,  1976)  as  it  connotes 
that  the  newspaper  industry  “owns” 
the  "214  billion”  annually  of  co-op  dol¬ 
lars. 

Somehow  1  have  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  advertisers,  includ¬ 
ing  retailers,  allocated  their  advertising 
budget  where  they  could  best  achieve 
their  marketing  objectives. 

Newspapers  are  only  one  of  the 
choices  a  retailer  has  to  spend  his  own  as 
well  as  manufacturer  co-op  monies. 
However  both  radio  and  television  have 
been  proving  their  worth  as  media 
choices  (at  the  cash  register)  for  many 
retailers. 

Fred  W.  Lief 
(Lief  is  director  of  retail  advertising 
at  Compton  Advertising.) 


QuotelUnquote 

#"It  isn’t  healthy  for  us  to  be  regarded 
as  crusaders  or  conspirators — and  its  less 
healthy  for  us  to  think  of  ourselves  in 
such  exaggerated  terms.” 

Katharine  Graham,  publisher,  Washington  Post,  in 
addressing  800  members  of  the  American  Council  of  Ltfe 
Insurance  in  Atlanta.  November  30. 

"As  a  Canadian  it  hurts  me  to  have  to 
say  this,  but  right  now  if  there  was  jus¬ 
tification  to  build  a  new  newsprint  mill 
we  would  have  to  build  it  in  the  U.S. 
instead  of  Canada.” 

C.  Harry  Rosier,  president  of  Abitibi.  speaking  to  the 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  December  2 
about  the  wage  rates  in  Canada’s  pulp  and  paper  industry 
which  he  said  are  16  to  18^c  higher  than  in  the  U.S. 

"My  vendetta  against  the  term  media 
arises  because  it  implies  a  go-between, 
one  who  takes  orders  and  carries  mes¬ 
sages,  one  who  is  employed  by  others  for 
their  purposes.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
the  quality  we  need  most,  which  is  inde¬ 
pendence.” 

Edwin  Newman,  correspondent  for  NBC.  in  his  new  btwk. 
“A  Civil  Tongue"  (Bobbs-Merrill). 


Short  Takes 

.  .  .  They  were  later  divorced.  Then 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  retread  bachelor 
among  his  rare  books,  priceless  antiques 
and  signed  portraits  of  his  famous 
friends — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  ♦  * 

The  fashionable  thing  for  a  critic  who 
is  socked — sexually  shocked,  that  is — is 
to  suggest  that  he  was  “bored.” — 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal. 

*  *  * 

You  can  increase  your  car  fuel 
economy  by  10  to  20  percent  if  you  keep 
your  cook  .  .  . — Nantucket  (Mass.)  In¬ 
quirer  &  Mirror. 
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Cartoon  by  Hy  Rosen,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 


WE  BROUGHT  THE  VERDICT 

INONTHE  lUDGES. 

* 


V 


NO  newspaper  had  ever  done  it  before.  was  praise  and,  of  course,  some  anger. 

But  we  thought  it  was  alx)ut  time  the  Election  endorsements  were  won  and  lost, 
public  found  out  how  their  judges  were  And  our  readers  got  some  first  time  insight 

performing  in  the  eyes  of  the  professionals.  into  the  cai)abilities  of  their  judges. 

So  we  went  out  and  polled  the  lawyers  in  We  feel  that  it  is  innovative  journalism 

Oakland  County.  like  this  that  will  help  make  Oakland  County 

We  published  the  results,  along  with  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  We’re 

the  case  loads  of  the  judges  and  an  account  pleased  we  ran  this  story.  The  fact  is,  we’re 

of  whether  their  decisions  were  being  S<^ing  to  do  it  again  next  election.  Because 

upheld  or  reversed.  we  not  only  reix)rt  on  Oakland  County,  we 

In  the  end  it  caused  cjuite  a  stir.  There  also  live  here. 

THE  OAKLAND  PRESS 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

A  CAPITAL  CITIES  C(»1MUNICATI0NS,INC.  NEWSPAPER. 

WE  TALK  TO  PE  WLE. 
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Federal  safety  agency 
starts  pressroom  probe 


By  Earl  Wilken 

The  newspaper  industry  is  under  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH),  a  federal  agency,  for  possible 
toxic  agents  in  press  rooms.  Inspection 
of  pressrooms  across  the  industry  will 
also  include  air  samplings  and  studies  of 
causes  of  death  among  pressroom  per¬ 
sonnel. 

NIOSH  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  which 
was  established  as  an  operating  health 
agency  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Center  for  Disease 
Control  assures  safe  and  healthful  work¬ 
ing  conditions  for  all  working  people,  oc¬ 
cupational  safety  and  health  standards 
are  developed,  and  research  and  other 
activities  are  carried  out  through 
NIOSH. 

Officials  from  NIOSH  and  executives 
from  the  ANPA/Research  Institute  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  are  not  strangers  in  this  on¬ 
going  scenario  that  may  be  played  next  in 
a  Federal  Court  room  if  the  dialogue  re¬ 
mains  deadlocked. 

On  December  2  of  this  year.  Dr. 
Robert  Craft,  NIOSH  director  of  surveil¬ 
lance,  hazard  evaluations  and  field  stud¬ 
ies,  held  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  to 
explain  to  other  interested  parties  their 
project  plans  and  work  to  date. 

NIOSH  meeting 

ANPA/RI  executives  were  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting  along  with  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  However,  the 
ANPA/Rl  declined  and  William  D. 
Rinehart,  vicepresident/technical  for  the 
Rl,  said  the  invitation  was  received  in 
Easton  on  Friday  November  26.  just  four 
days  before  the  meeting.  Since  the 
ANPA  at  Reston,  Va.  had  scheduled  a 
board  meeting  one  year  ago,  the  execu¬ 
tives  from  Rl  could  not  attend  the 
NIOSH  meeting.  Times  and  Daily  News 
executives  also  were  not  present. 

“We've  been  negotiating  with  those 
papers  for  over  a  year  now  and  received 
little  cooperation,”  Craft  said.  He  then 
went  on  to  say:  “We  plan  to  again  solicit 
the  cooperation  of  the  ANPA  and  its 
members,  and  if  that  fails,  the  next  step 
is  to  get  a  court  order  to  allow  us  to  carry 
out  our  job  under  the  law  to  determine 
safe  exposure  standards  to  hazardous 
materials  over  the  lifetime  of  the  work¬ 
ers.” 

In  early  March  of  this  year.  Dr.  John 


Finklea,  director  of  NIOSH,  and  Craft, 
met  with  ANPA/Research  Institute 
executives  at  Easton,  Pa.  The  results  of 
that  meeting  have  not  been  released,  but 
Rinehart  told  Editor  «&  Publisher  that  the 
NIOSH  officials  were  informed  of  the 
desire  of  ANPA/RI  to  cooperate  with 
NIOSH  and  work  with  a  neutral  (non- 
interested)  testing  organization.  The  Rl 
suggested  that  NIOSH  find  such  a  neut¬ 
ral  testing  laboratory. 

The  apprehension  by  ANPA/RI  cen¬ 
ters  on  the  laboratory  contracted  by 
NIOSH  to  do  the  testing  and  research  for 
the  newspaper  and  printing  industries. 
The  investigation  also  extends  to 
selected  letterpress,  lithography  and 
roto-gravure  establishments. 

The  Environmental  Sciences  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York, 
headed  by  Dr.  1.  J.  Selikoff,  was 
awarded  the  contract  by  NIOSH  to  per¬ 
form  the  technical  investigation  of  press 
rooms. 

Only  two  responses 

NIOSH  received  only  two  responses 
to  a  public  contract  notice  posted  for 
only  one  day  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce's  five  day  a  week.  Commerce  Bus¬ 
iness  Daily.  NIOSH  information  reveals 
that  on  April  2,  1975  a  letter  was  sent 
from  NIOSH  requesting  publication  of 
the  proposed  contract  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily.  The  other  response  was 
from  a  regional  organization  in  the  D.C. 
area,  not  a  hospital  or  educational  in¬ 
stitution. 

According  to  NIOSH  both  organiza¬ 
tions  were  technically  acceptable,  but 
that  the  Mt.  Sinai  bid  was  lower. 

In  September,  1972  at  the  40th  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistant's  Union  (now 
the  International  Printing  and  Graphic 
Communications  Union),  Dr.  1.  J. 
Selikoff  spoke  to  the  more  than  1,000 
delegates  gathered-  at  the  Americana 
Hotel  in  Bal  Harbour,  Florida. 

Selikoff  was  introduced  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  as  a,  “great  ally,”  by  president 
Rohan  of  the  union.  It  was  during  this 
speech  that  Selikoff  said.  “The  com¬ 
panies  have  been  putting  carloads  of  as¬ 
bestos  into  paper  manufacturing,  and 
workers  now  in  the  pressrooms  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  asbestos  dust,  if  they  are  work¬ 
ing  with  those  papers.  By  the  way.  they 
say  it  improves  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
It  holds  the  titanium  better.  There  is  less 
penetration.  It  holds  the  inks  better.” 

Selikoff  concluded  his  speech  with  this 


EsP 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

comment.  “1  hope  that  the  war  and  the 
battles  1  have  described  will  also  end, 
and  that  the  senseless  killing,  maiming 
and  disease  of  American  workers  will 
cease.” 

Allegations  answered 

The  ANPA  in  its  Newsprint  &  Traffic 
Bulletin  of  December  21 ,  1972  responded 
to  the  allegations  by  stating  that  an 
ANPA  survey  revealed  that  none  of  the 
North  American  mills  used  asbestos  in 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 

The  statement  pointed  out  that  the  use 
of  asbestos  in  the  manufacture  of  news¬ 
print  was  in  experiments  several  years 
ago  when  a  few  manufacturers  made  test 
runs  with  asbestos  fibers  as  part  of  their 
continuing  research  to  improve  news¬ 
print  qualities. 

In  each  case  the  experiments  were 
confined  to  runs  of  a  few  tons  and  the 
experiments  were  soon  terminated. 
These  tests  were  in  the  early  1960's. 

Ink  mist  hazards 

Intertwined  in  the  NIOSH  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  playing  a  major  role  is  New 
York  Pressmen's  Union,  Local  2  of  the 
International  Printing  and  Graphic 
Communications  Union.  The  history  of 
1700  members  of  Local  2  employed  as 
journeymen  pressmen  as  of  1950  to  date 
or  to  death,  is  being  studied  by  NIOSH. 
Officials  of  NIOSH  will  compute  the 
rates  of  death  for  these  pressmen  accord¬ 
ing  to  cause  and  compare  the  death  rates 
with  the  expected  rate  of  death  per  cause 
in  the  general  population. 

William  Nicholson,  project  group  head 
for  the  Environmental  Science  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine, 
said,  “We  know  that  a  high  ink  mist  ex¬ 
posure  exists  in  press  rooms.”  He  then 
said,  “The  mist  contains  carbon  black 
and  mineral  oils.  We  are  concerned  with 
possible  trace  amounts  of  carcinogens  in 
the  carbon  black  and  mineral  oils.” 

Air  sampling  techniques  also  will 
check  for  lead,  pigment,  ammonia  and 
solvent  concentrations  that  are  consid¬ 
ered  toxic  at  certain  levels. 

James  Griffin,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Local  2,  said,  “We  support  the  NIOSH 
work  wholeheartedly.  It's  always  been  a 
problem — the  contract  says  they  (the 
publishers)  will  provide  us  with  a  safe 
and  reasonably  clean  place  to  work  and 
they  don't.” 

Sometime  ago  NIOSH  officials  tried  to 
enter  into  the  printing  plants  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  NIOSH  officials  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  enter  and  stated,  “Our  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  to  gain  entry  in  Chicago 
make  it  that  much  more  important  to 
make  press  room  inspections  in  New 
York.” 
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Padded  retirement 
benefits  disallowed 

A  newspaper  cannot  bypass  a  union 
and  seek  to  induce  retirements  by  offer¬ 
ing  individual  employes  greater  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  than  are  provided  in  a 
union  contract,  according  to  a  ruling  an¬ 
nounced  (Nov.  16)  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

This  decision  was  rendered  in  the  case 
of  the  Baltimore  News  American,  which 
last  summer  was  charged  by  Baltimore 
Typographical  Union  No.  12  with  viola¬ 
tion  of  contract.  A  hearing  in  the  case 
was  held  by  Administrative  Law  Judge 
Thomas  A.  Ricci  on  September  23,  1976. 

The  newspaper  had  found  in  May, 
1976,  that  there  was  not  enough  work  for 
all  the  people  in  its  composing  room  to 
do.  Pension  benefits  in  the  union  con¬ 
tract,  even  with  the  pension  provided  for 
retirement  of  workers  under  62,  had  not 
been  attractive  enough  to  induce  enough 
employes  to  get  off  the  payroll.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  the  company  decided 
to  offer  more  in  monthly  retirement 
payments  than  the  contract  called  for. 

The  general  manager  of  the  newspaper 
informed  the  union  president  and  the 
chapel  chairman  what  was  planned  but 
was  told,  if  the  plan  were  presented  to 
him  formally,  he  would  take  it  to  the 
NLRB.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the 
newspaper  sought  union  cooperation  by 
saying  the  proposed  plan  would  be  worth 
$20,000  to  each  employe.  Union  agents 
laughed  at  the  idea  and  said  the  job 
“might  be  worth  $150,000." 

No  agreement  was  reached  but  the 
newspaper  subsequently  offered  indi¬ 
vidual  employes  its  plan  and,  between 
July  1  and  August  5,  13  employes  ac¬ 
cepted  the  company’s  proposal  and 
ceased  to  work.  The  union  in  turn  took 
its  complaint  to  the  NLRB. 

Ricci  held  the  company's  action  was  a 
violation  of  the  labor  statute.  He  ordered 
the  company  to  drop  its  plan  and  to  take 
two  actions  regarding  the  13  employes 
who  had  left  the  company:  (1)  to  offer 
each  immediate  reinstatement  to  their 
prior  or  to  comparable  positions;  and  (2) 
to  pay  them  what  wages  they  lost  on  the 
job  for  having  left. 

Joins  Park  group 

The  appointment  of  Anthony  A.  Alleg- 
retti  to  the  post  of  Newspaper  Sales  De¬ 
velopment  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Park  Newspapers. 

Allegretti,  31,  joins  the  Park  News¬ 
paper  group  from  Beloit,  Wise,  where  he 
served  for  the  past  seven  years  as  clas¬ 
sified  manager,  then  advertising  director 
of  Hagadone  Newspapers’  Publications. 

In  the  newly  created  staff  position,  Al¬ 
legretti  will  work  directly  with  the  local 
management  of  each  paper  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  sales  effort  through 
professional  training  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  techniques. 
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$3  million  journalism 
school  building  opens 
at  Texas  Tech  Univ. 


cast,  advertising,  photography,  public  re¬ 
lations,  speech  and  health  communica¬ 
tions  research  and  practical  experience. 
There  is  a  multi-media  room  designed  for 
large-group  audio/visual  presentations. 

Three  special  rooms  provide  jour¬ 
nalism  students  with  use  of  computer 
and  cold  type  newspaper  production  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  major  output  will  be  a  labo¬ 
ratory  newspaper.  Featured  is  Uniscan, 
Uni  setter  and  a  Unified  Composer.  IBM 
Selectric  typewriters  allow  entry  into  the 
Uniscan.  Exposed  photo-mechanical 
paper  from  the  Unisetter  will  be  proc¬ 
essed  by  the  Compukwik  processor  and 
then  prepared  for  layout  by  Easycoat 
Waxer.  An  Autotape  Keyboard  pro¬ 
duces  perforated  six-level  coded  paper 
tape. 

Facilities  include  office  space  for  more 
than  50  faculty  and  graduate  assistants. 

More  than  30  faculty  and  900  mass  and 
speech  communications  majors  are  using 
about  100,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
in  the  new  and  old  buildings.  Students 
can  also  actually  produce  television 
commercials. 


“The  dreams  we  dreamed  and  the 
thoughts  we  offered  are  here  in  brick  and 
mortar  and  electronic  tubes  and  text¬ 
editing  systems  and  even  places  to  write 
with  a  notepad  and  pencil  and  type¬ 
writer — if  you  remember  them,’’  said 
Jack  Butler,  vicepresident-editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Teleffram. 

Butler,  chairperson  of  the  Texas  Tech 
Mass  Communications  Advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
October  15  dedication  of  Texas  Tech 
University’s  new  $3  million  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  Building  in  Lubbock. 

“If  the  people  who  go  forth  out  of  this 
building,  and  their  counterparts  in  other 
schools,  cannot  adequately  do  their  jobs, 
then  what  happens  in  all  the  rest  of  this 
great  university  might  well  be  meaning¬ 
less  insofar  as  the  preservation  of  our 
American  system  is  concerned,’’  he  said. 

Butler  said  he  would  like  to  see  every 
student  take  a  course  in  mass  communi¬ 
cations.  “1  want  everyone  in  the  nation 
to  know  how  to  read  newspapers  and  to 
look  at  television  and  listen  to  the  radio. 

1  want  them  to  know  what  a  straight 
news  story  is  and  what  an  interpretive 
news  story  is. 

“I  want  them  to  be  able  to  judge  the 
degree  of  bias  by  the  height  of  the  lift  in 
David  Brinkley’s  eyebrow.  At  the  risk  of  ^  ^ 

sounding  too  dramatic,  I  think  the  future  1^11$  '■  / 

of  this  nation  depends  on  the  quality  and  ^  j  ^’’  3 

integrity  of  its  communicators  and  on  the  pB*  j  /  rd 

ability  of  the  people  to  assimilate  and  / 

understand  what  has  been  communi-  j 

“Public  opinion  is  the  only  force  in  our  -  1  M'  ^ 

society  that  is  more  powerful  than  •  j 

government — as  we  have  seen  during  '  Vp 
these  past  few  years.  But  opinion  must 
be  informed,  and  the  public  must  under-  f 
stand  the  information  it  receives.’’  ^  ^  J  ^ 

The  total  communications  complex  at 
Texas  Tech  will  be  valued  between  $5 
and  $6  million  when  the  facility  is  com- 

pletely  equipped  electronic  print,  broad-  Jack  Butler 
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New  Annenberg  School  of  Communications 


Annenberg  J-School  dedicated  at  USC 


The  new  $3.7  million  Annenberg 
School  of  Communications  building  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
was  dedicated  November  15,  with 
speakers  from  fields  of  communications, 
education,  government,  business  and  en¬ 
tertainment. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg  is  founder  of  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Communications, 
which  jointly  operates  schools  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  with 
USC.  Both  schools  operate  indepen¬ 
dently.  Annenberg,  former  ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  is  president  of  Triangle 
Publications,  Inc.,  which  publishes  TV 
Guide,  Seventeen  Magazine  and  the 
Daily  Racing  Form.  He  formerly  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Architect  A.  Quincy  Jones  designed 
the  building  for  the  USC  Annenberg 
School.  The  building  includes  entry  by 
way  of  a  sturdy  bridge  that  leads  into  a 
32-foot  high  lobby/display  area;  a  ‘base¬ 
ment’  in  the  form  of  two  large  vertical 
cores  and  ceiling  provisions  that  allow 
for  hanging  rooms.  The  structure  sits  in  a 
depressed  garden  with  the  main  entrance 
at  the  second  level,  via  the  bridge.  The 
lower  garden  level  looks  out  on  heavily- 
landscaped  patios  and  slopes. 

“All  of  Los  Angeles  is  really  our  class¬ 
rooms,”  says  Richard  Byrne,  associate 
dean  of  the  school.  “And  we  not  only 
want  to  bring  the  school  to  Los  Angeles 
but  we  want  to  bring  Los  Angeles,  as  the 
nation's  communications  center,  to  the 
school.” 

The  sand-colored  building  is  100  by 
210  feet  on  a  180-foot  by  300-foot  site. 
Funds  for  the  building  came  from  An¬ 
nenberg’ s  corporation.  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liams  is  dean  of  the  school. 

About  50 — and  ultimately  100 — 
graduate  students  will  study  in  the  new 
journalism  building  in  a  program  of  self- 
learning.  The  school  will  offer  two  de¬ 
grees,  a  master  of  arts  in  communication 


Walter  H.  Annenberg 
management  and  a  Ph.D  in  communica¬ 
tions  theory  and  research.  The  masters 
program  is  for  those  planning  a  career  in 
communications  or  those  in  a  decision¬ 
making  position.  The  doctorate  is  for  the 
training  of  researchers  in  the  social  and 
information  sciences.  Degrees  are 
through  the  USC  Graduate  School. 

The  Annenberg  School  at  USC  is  four 
years  old.  It  is  governed  by  five  members 
on  the  board  of  Trustees  and  five  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  board  of  Annenberg  School 
of  Communications.  Annenberg’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ms.  Wallis  Annenberg  of  Beverly 
Hills,  is  a  member  of  USC’s  board  of 
Trustees. 

• 

Dismissal  sustained 
in  tape  case 

Dismissal  of  a  criminal  indictment 
against  the  Fort  Myers  (¥\di.)  N ews-Press 
has  been  sustained  by  the  District  Court 
of  Appeal. 

All  three  members  of  the  court  upheld 
the  ruling  made  last  year  by  Circuit 
Judge  Wallace  Pack  that  the  state  had 
failed  to  show  criminal  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  newspaper  in  destroying  a  report¬ 
er’s  tape  recordings  sought  as  evidence 
in  a  murder  probe. 
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Editor  forced  to  resign 
in  unionization  dispute 

Hearings  concluded  last  week  in 
Washington  on  a  petition  submitted  by 
the  unionization  effort  at  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

The  petition  was  submitted  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  in  Wash¬ 
ington  six  weeks  ago  because  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  both  agreed  in  Corpus 
Christi  to  bypass  the  Houston  NLRB  of¬ 
fice  because  no  matter  what  the  ruling  it 
would  be  appealed. 

Greg  Favre  was  asked  to  resign  as 
editor  of  the  Corpus  Christi  newspaper 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  management 
said  the  unionization  effort  was  a 
catalyst  for  management  asking  Favre  to 
resign. 

The  daily,  to  date,  does  not  have  an 
editor;  a  source  at  the  paper  said  there  is 
discussion  that  Favre  will  not  be  re¬ 
placed;  that  the  two  managing  editors 
John  B.  Anderson  and  Tim  McGuire  will 
report  directly  to  general  manager  Dick 
Schlosderg. 

Student  newspaper 
wins  safety  prize 

Richard  Harris,  ajournalism  instructor 
at  Utah  State  University,  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  of  $1 ,000  by  Uniroyal 
Inc.  of  New  York,  for  a  story  published 
in  the  student  newspaper. 

The  entry  won  in  competition  with  all 
other  categories  of  newspapers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hill  &  Knowlton,  who  represent 
Uniroyal,  sponsors  of  the  1976  Highway 
Safety  Journalism  Award. 

When  the  contest  was  announced  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  almost  a  year  ago, 
Harris  told  his  student  collaborators  they 
were  going  to  win  the  $1 ,000  for  his  small 
but  growing  journalism  department.  The 
cash  prize  will  be  donated  by  Harris  to 
the  USU’s  journalism  department. 

• 

Top  Audubon  award 
given  to  John  Oakes 

John  B.  Oakes,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  conservation  award  of 
the  National  Audubon  Society  for  “mak¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Times  the  most  per¬ 
suasive  voice  for  conservation  in 
America.” 

Oakes,  who  received  the  1974  John 
Muir  Medal  from  the  Sierra  Club,  was 
cited  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  society 
in  New  York  City  as  a  journalist,  con¬ 
servationist  and  scholar.  In  accepting, 
Oakes  said  that  environmental  prospects 
are  brighter  now  and  that  he  hopes  the 
struggle  can  be  won  “in  our  generation.” 
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ACTION-PACKED — Barton  Silverman,  New  York  Times  photographer,  won  the 
first  prize  of  $250  for  his  photo,  "Will  to  Win,"  which  shows  Foolish  Pleasure 
beating  Forego  in  the  Suburban  Handicap  at  Aqueduct.  The  award  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  New  York  Racing  Association.  Times  photographers,  Meyer 
Liebowitz,  who  is  retiring  after  a  50  year  career,  won  second  place  of  $150,  and 
Robert  Walker,  collected  third  prize  money  of  $100.  The  contest  is  judged  by 
members  of  the  New  York  Turf  Writers  Association. 


Youths  find  papers 
are  interesting 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  Star  initiated  a 
different  approach  to  its  five-year-old 
“Newspaper  in  the  Classroom”  program 
last  year,  and  research  has  shown  that 
it’s  working. 

The  program  called  “Youth  in  the 
News”  has  resulted  in  a  Wc  increase  in 
readership  by  participating  local  ninth 
grade  students. 

Following  a  three  month  study,  Data- 
fax  Corp.,  a  Winter  Park  research  com¬ 
pany  hired  to  evaluate  the  program,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  1-week  course  “did  affect 
student  attitudes  and  opinions  and  that 
changes  which  occurred  were  in  the  de¬ 
sired  direction.” 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  60%  said 
they  read  the  Sentinel  Star  four  or  more 
times  a  week.  Subjects  evoking  in¬ 
creased  interests  as  a  result  of  the  course 
were  entertainment  news,  advertising, 
places  to  go  and  things  to  do,  local  news, 
financial  and  business  news,  advice  col¬ 
umns  and  editorials. 

The  “Youth  in  the  News”  program 
sends  a  trained  teacher/program  coor¬ 
dinator  from  Sentinel  Star's  market  re¬ 
search  department  into  the  classroom  for 
a  week  to  discuss  the  importance  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  The  objective  is  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  scope  of  a  daily  newspaper 
as  a  source  of  information. 

*  *  * 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  students  in  the 
13-17  age  bracket  can't  deduct  the  main 
theme  or  idea  from  a  newspaper  article 
because  they  lack  comprehension.  Dr. 
Edward  F.  DeRoche,  associate  dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  Marquette 
University,  told  a  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion  conference  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
November  30. 

Use  of  newspapers  in  the  classroom, 
he  indicated,  will  help  to  alleviate  this 
education  problem  by  stimulating  in¬ 
terest  in  learning. 

Dr.  DeRoche  said  educators  “are  not 
doing  their  job  when  they  believe  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  literate  who  read  only  at  a 
6th-grade  level.  Students  have  to  read  at 
least  at  a  lOth-grade  level  if  they  are  to 
understand  and  comprehend  a  daily 
newspaper.” 

The  educator  told  of  an  experiment  he 
conducted  with  use  of  newspapers  in  the 
classroom  when  he  was  principal  at  a 
junior  high  school.  He  said  he  instituted 
a  two-week  trial  period  of  “no  books,” 
using  newspapers  as  the  sole  educational 
resource. 

Results  included  a  drop  in  absenteeism 
from  6%  to  1%.  He  concluded  that  “the 
experiment  was  proof  that  kids  will  show 
up  when  school  is  interesting.” 

The  speaker  said,  “Students  are  moti¬ 
vated  by  things  that  interest  them  and 
newspaper  content  is  motivating  both  for 
teachers  and  students.  When  a  teacher  is 


enthusiastic,  something  happens  to  the 
learning  process  and  it  happens  with 
daily  newspapers. 

The  conference,  for  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers,  was  sponsored  by 
the  Patriot-News  Company.  The  NIE 
program  in  Central  Pennsylvania  in¬ 
cludes  distribution  by  the  Patriot-News 
of  more  than  2,200  newspapers  daily  to 
more  than  100  teachers  in  the  area. 

• 

AP  seeks  candidates 
for  board  directors 

Publisher  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  have  been  asked  to  nominate  direc¬ 
tors  to  fill  six  openings  on  the  board. 

The  nominating  committee,  chaired  by 
Thomas  P.  Dolan,  White  Plains  (N.Y.) 
Reporter-Dispatch,  will  meet  January  6 
to  nominate  no  fewer  than  two  members 
as  candidates  for  each  vacancy  and  pre¬ 
sent  its  report  to  the  annual  AP  meeting 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif,  on  April  25. 

The  directors  elected  from  the  general 
membership  whose  terms  will  expire  in 
April,  1977  are: 

RUhard  C.  Steele.  Worcester  (Mass.t  Telegram  and  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville  (S.C.t  Piedmont. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  3rd,  Spokane  ( Spokesman-Revie>k . 

Katharine  Graham,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

James  F.  Chambers.  Jr.,  Dallas  (Tex.f  Times  Herald. 

The  director  from  cities  under  50.000  population  whose 
term  expires  in  April.  1977  is: 

Robert  M.  White  II.  Mexico  (Mo.f  Ledger. 

The  directors  who  are  eligible  for  re¬ 
nomination  are  Robert  M.  White  II,  W. 
H.  Cowles,  3rd,  Katharine  Graham  and 
James  F.  Chambers,  Jr. 

The  directors  who  are  not  eligible  for 
renomination  are  Richard  C.  Steele  and 
J.  Kelly  Sisk. 

Suggestions  for  nominations  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee. 


Unit  manning  clauses 
deleted  in  16  cities 

Daily  newspapers  in  16  cities  have 
signed  contracts  within  the  past  two 
years  that  eliminate  unit  manning  re¬ 
quirements,  according  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  deleted  clauses  have  been  replaced 
with  language  giving  the  publisher  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  size  of  the  press¬ 
room  crews,  AN  PA  said  it  in  a  December 
2  report  on  contract  negotiations.  It 
cited  examples,  as  follows: 

“The  number  of  men  required  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  available  in  the  publisher’s 
pressroom  (which  includes  the  plate¬ 
making  room)  and  the  manner  of  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
foreman.” 

“The  foreman  or  assistant  foreman 
shall  at  all  times  determine  the  number 
of  men  required  to  operate  the  press 
room  and/or  presses.  They  shall  also 
be  responsible  for  assignment  of  all  work 
within  the  press  room.” 

“The  superintendent  shall  be  the  judge 
of  competency  and  shall  hire,  discharge, 
schedule  the  work,  supervise  and  govern 
all  Plate-Press  Department  journeymen 
and  apprentices  and  make  all  work  as¬ 
signments  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  Agreement.  The  superintendent 
shall  be  a  competent  Plate-Press  Jour¬ 
neyman.” 

Cities  and  towns  whose  contracts  in¬ 
clude  such  language  are: 

1.  Atlanta.  Georgia  9.  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

2.  Binghamton,  New  York  10.  Las  Vefia.s.  Nevada 

3.  Columbia,  South  Carolina  II.  Lincoln.  Nebraska 

4.  Denver.  Colorado  12.  .Memphis,  Tennessee 

5.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  13.  Muskegon.  Michigan 

6.  Fort  Worth,  Texas  14.  Racine,  Wisconsin 

7.  Galesburg,  Illinois  15.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

8.  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania  16.  Winston-Salem,  North 

Carolina 
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Legal  ads  in  zoned 
weeklies  are  stopped 

Judge  Nathan  Cohen  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Cook  County  entered  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction  (December  1)  which  en¬ 
joined  the  Cook  County  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  from  publishing  tax  notices  in 
the  Suburban  Trib  for  the  townships  of 
Barrington,  Berwyn,  Hanover,  and 
Palatine  in  Cook  County. 

The  suit  had  been  brought  by  Paddock 
Publications,  Myers  Publishing  Co. 
(Lemer  Newspapers),  Shepherd  Publica¬ 
tions,  and  three  individual  taxpayers 
after  the  Cook  County  Board  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  bids  of  Area  Publications 
Corp.,  a  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  sub¬ 
sidiary,  to  publish  1976  tax  notices  for 
the  four  townships  in  the  Suburban  Trib. 

After  the  parties  had  stipulated  to  the 
facts,  and  had  supported  their  respective 
positions  with  briefs.  Judge  Cohen  ruled 
that  the  Suburban  Trib  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Illinois  statute  that 
tax  notices  be  published  in  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  published  in  the 
townships  iiffected  by  the  tax  notices. 

The  Suburban  Trip  is  distributed  as  an 
insert  to  the  Chicufio  Tribune. 

Representing  plaintiff  was  Richard  Or- 
likoff,  of  the  Frankel,  McKay,  Orlikoff, 
Denten  &  Kostner  firm.  John  Angle,  of 
Kirkland  &  Ellis,  presented  the  argument 
for  the  Suburban  Trib. 

In  its  comments,  the  Court  noted  that 
the  Illinois  statute  obviously  was  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
newspapers,  and  newspapers  like  the 
New  York  Times  and  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch,  which  are  circulated  in  Illinois, 
from  being  qualified  to  publish  legal 
notices  in  all  communities  in  which  those 
newspapers  are  circulated. 


Inland  formula 
provides  valid 
cost  averages 

How  do  you  determine  the  average 
operating  costs  and  revenue  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  if  you  only  know  its  circula¬ 
tion? 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  help  researchers  and  educators 
answer  that  question. 

Seventeen  regression  formulas  cover¬ 
ing  newspaper  costs  and  revenues  are 
being  sold  by  the  Inland  to  interested 
parties,  for  a  fee  of  $200.  The  formulas 
are  a  by-product  of  the  association's  An¬ 
nual  Newspaper  Cost  and  Revenue 
Study — the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

A  regression  formula  is  a  mathematical 
question  which  produces  a  series  of  av¬ 
erages.  The  Inland  formulas  provide 
these  averages,  based  on  circulation,  for 
17  different  phases  of  newspaper  operat¬ 
ing  costs  and  revenues.  These  phases  in¬ 
clude:  Percent  of  advertising;  local,  na¬ 
tional,  classified  and  preprint  revenue; 
total  advertising  revenue;  total  advertis¬ 
ing  inches  sold;  total  circulation  revenue; 
total  revenue;  news-editorial  expense; 
advertising  department  expense;  total 
mechanical  expense;  newsprint,  ink  and 
handling  expense;  general  and  adminis¬ 
trative  expense;  total  payroll;  total  ex¬ 
pense. 

Each  one  of  these  formulas  results  in 
an  average  amount  spent  or  acquired  by 
a  newspaper  of  a  particular  circulation 
size.  The  formulas  are  only  valid  for 
papers  whose  circulations  fall  some¬ 
where  in  the  5.000  to  200,000  range. 

All  Inland  Cost  and  Revenue  Study 
information  is  kept  confidential.  By  re- 


Audited  circulation 
required  by  ad  reps 

U.S.  Suburban  Press  Inc.,  sales  agent 
for  297  publishers  of  controlled- 
circulation  metro  suburban  weeklies  and 
dailies  across  the  United  States,  is  re¬ 
quiring  all  newspapers  in  its  network  to 
be  audited  by  the  ABC,  CAC  or  VAC  by 
January  I,  1977. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  industry¬ 
wide  effort  to  “police  (the  suburban 
press)  specifically  to  help  the  national 
advertisers  and  their  agencies  buy  (these) 
media  and  properly  cover  the  metro 
suburbs,”  Arthur  S.  Fay,  USSPl  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  said  recently. 

According  to  USSPl  president  James 
Marston,  “suburban  and  community 
newspapers  provide  circulation  figures  in 
every  USSPl  market  (which  include  35 
of  the  top  SMSA’s  and  the  top  25  “A" 
counties)’.’ 

Fay  said  that  28  markets  out  of  the 
approximately  40  USSPl  represents  are 
\009c  audited  or  have  applied  for  an  au¬ 
dit.  These  include  the  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburgh,  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Den¬ 
ver.  San  Jose,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta, 
Los  Angeles  and  Baltimore  areas. 

In  addition.  II  markets,  including  De¬ 
troit  and  Washington,  are  completely 
audited  with  the  exception  of  one  pub¬ 
lisher.  And  all  but  a  “handful”  of  pub¬ 
lishers  have  agreed  to  comply  with  USS- 
PI’s  January  1  deadline.  Fay  noted. 

• 

Corrections 

David  E.  Easterly  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dayton  Newspapers.  It  was  er¬ 
roneously  reported  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  “publisher,  a  new  position”  in 
the  Editor&  PuBLisHERfor  November  27. 


Newsweek  ed  moves 
to  Sunday  magazine 

Edward  Klein,  an  assistant  managing 
editor  of  Newsweek  magazine,  will  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  the  first  of  the  year.  Jack  Ro¬ 
senthal,  present  editor  of  the  magazine, 
will  be  assistant  editor  of  the  Times 
editorial  page. 

Klein,  who  began  his  journalism 
career  as  a  copy  boy  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News  in  1957  while  attending  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  joined  Newsweek  as 
an  associate  editor  in  1965.  He  has  been 
an  assistant  managing  editor  since  1975 
heading  a  variety  of  sections.  Klein  got 
his  master’s  degree  from  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  in  1961 
and  won  a  traveling  fellowship  to  Japan, 
where  he  became  a  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International. 


leasing  only  the  regression  formulas.  In¬ 
land  is  still  able  to  maintain  the  340  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers’  anonymity,  while 
allowing  non-participants  to  benefit  from 
the  extensive  research. 

“In  releasing  the  regression  formulas. 
Inland  is  enabling  researchers,  educators 
and  others  to  tap  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  sources  of  information  on  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  available  anywhere  in  this 
country,’’  according  to  research  and 
education  director  John  Allan. 

The  package  of  17  regression  formulas 
offered  for  sale  will  include  standard  er¬ 
rors  of  estimate.  These  will  enable  the 
user  to  deteripine  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  in  which  689f  of  all  newspapers 
fall.  Inland  also  will  provide  coefficients 
of  determination,  which  express  the  con¬ 
fidence  limits  for  each  of  the  17  regres¬ 
sions. 

The  complete  packet  can  be  purchased 
from  Inland.  100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago, 
111.  60603. 


The  report  of  Kenneth  Edwards  on  the 
“Newspaper  of  the  80’s’’  (E&P, 
November  27)  includes  a  reference  on 
page  15  to  “Another  (electronic  trans¬ 
mission)  system.  Viewdata,  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  Reuters  News  Service  .  .  .” 
Viewdata  is  the  two-way  system  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  British  Post  Office.  The 
Reuter  operation  is  known  as  the  IDR 
System. 

*  ♦  * 

In  the  November  27  issue  on  page  24, 
E&P  ran  incorrect  linage  figures  for 
these  newspapers. 

The  error  is  that  the  October,  1975  lin¬ 
age  figures  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Gazette  were  used  to  compare  the  Sep¬ 
tember,  1976  figures. 

The  correct  figures  are: 
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1975 

RepuhUc-m 

3.l<42.972 

S.386.689 

Gazette-e 

82 1.524 

J.J48.6J6 

Republics 

1.460.018 

I.JJ2.394 

9.124.514 

8.067.719 
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Editorial  page 
traffic  ideas 
spark  interest 

Readership  of  newspaper  editorial 
pages  has  been  slipping  somewhat  over 
the  past  few  years  and  researchers  have 
ready  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Carl  Zelsmann,  president  of  Carl  J. 
Nelson  Research,  Inc.  Chicago,  doesn't 
see  why  editors,  in  many  cases,  neglect 
the  fine  techniques  that  work  so  well  in 
attracting  readers  to  news  pages  and  de¬ 
partmentalized  news  such  as  sports  and 
women's. 

If  the  same  care  were  given  to  the 
editorial  page  on  headlining,  display  and 
illustrations,  “we  believe  more  traffic  can 
be  generated  for  the  page  in  which  a 
newspaper  expresses  its  own  opinions," 
Zelsmann  informed  the  Mid-America 
Press  Institute  at  a  recent  St.  Louis  meet¬ 
ing. 

Zelsmann  said  that  in  1968  the  average 
readership  of  one  or  more  items  on  the 
editorial  page  was  6l9f  for  men.  517c  for 
women.  Currently,  it  is  547c  for  men  and 
527c  for  women,  according  to  studies 
done  by  the  Nelson  firm  this  year. 

Since  the  figures  Nelson  compiles  are 
averages,  half  of  the  papers  studied  fall 
below  these  averages  and  half  above. 
Zelsmann  said  that  with  the  number  of 
studies  conducted  per  year,  these  re¬ 
sults  become  significant. 

Highs  and  lows 

For  example,  the  highest  editorial  page 
encountered  in  a  current  group  of  24 
newspapers  was  read  by  157c  men  and 
839f  women,  while  the  lowest  was  1  \7c 
men  and  21%  women. 

In  some  cases  low  scores  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  mediocre  or  uninteresting  con¬ 
tent.  It  is  becoming  harder  to  interest 
people  in  the  national  and  international 
crises,  unless  they  directly  affect  them 
such  as  the  petroleum  shortage. 

Zelsmann  noted  some  editorial  pages 
researched  that  seem  to  have  nothing  but 
ominous  and  dire  warnings  of  impending 
doom.  There  is  nothing  to  give  one  ray  of 
hope  that  things  might  get  better.  The 
Nelson  firm  has  suggested  to  many 
newspapers  that  they  try  to  include  some 
lighter  material  that  will  draw  in  the 
casual  reader,  who  then  may  stay  to  read 
some  of  the  more  significant  items  on  the 
page. 

Another  error  made  by  some  news¬ 
papers  on  the  editorial  page  is  lack  of 
adequate  display.  The  use  of  one  and 
two-word  “label"  heads  on  editorials 
and  opinion  columns  legislates  against 
high  readership. 

An  editor  has  only  a  few  seconds  to 
convince  the  reader  from  the  headline 
that  an  editorial  is  worth  his  time  and 
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Tips  on  nifty  page  designs 

By  Dick  Ramage 

The  graphics  experts  came  from  many  cities,  but  when  they  started  to  talk  about 
newspaper  design  they  all,  as  one  speaker  noted,  “came  from  the  same  place." 

A  total  of  1 10  news  men  and  women,  representing  70  newspapers  in  16  states, 
were  told  at  a  Mid-America  Press  Institute-sponsored  workshop  on  Page  Make- 
Up  and  Picture  Editing  to; 

“Use  the  corporate  identity  approach.  Good  coordination  of  logos  and  standing 
heads  throughout  the  newspaper  will  help  guide  the  reader." — Wendell  Crow, 
instructor.  School  of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University-Carbondale. 

“Route  your  readers  through  the  page.  Look  for  tension  in  a  page,  not  balance. 
Some  pages  are  so  ‘balanced'  a  reader  doesn't  know  where  to  start." — Amour 
Krupnik,  art  director,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

“Keep  .  . .  tension  in  the  page  by  grouping  white  space  and  keep  black  and  gray 
spaces  within  a  tighter  space.  Newspapers  must  become  visually  exciting." — Sara 
Giovanitti,  design  director,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Refiister  &  Tribune. 

“.  .  .  all  the  arts  have  a  spiritual  influence  on  photography.  The  same  elements 
that  appear  in  a  good  photograph,  or  a  well  designed  newspaper  page  for  that 
matter,  are  the  same  elements  that  can  be  perceived  in  architecture,  in  music,  in 
sculpture,  in  paintings." — James  A.  Geladas,  managing  editor  Dubuque  (la.) 
Tele)>raph-Herald. 

The  workshop,  co-chaired  by  George  A.  Killenberg,  managing  editor,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  and  W.  Earl  Dyer  Jr.,  executive  editor,  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star, 
was  held  at  the  Executive  International  Inn  in  St.  Louis  County  Friday  night 
through  Sunday,  Nov.  19-21. 

In  a  series  of  critiques,  panels  and  individual  discussions,  many  of  them  concur¬ 
rent,  those  attending  found  that  the  speakers  believe:  The  box  is  back,  and  so  is 
the  judicious  use  of  tapes  and  rules;  the  use  of  maps  and  other  graphics  are 
important  to  inform  the  reader  quickly  and  accurately;  powerful  pictures — many 
of  them  also  big — enhance  newspaper  design  and  attract  and  hold  the  reader,  and 
modular  make-up  is  a  key  to  the  type  of  good  layout  that  gets  readers  totally 
involved  in  a  story. 

Gus  Hartoonian,  art  director,  and  Tony  Majeri,  assistant  art  director,  Chicago 
Tribune,  said  graphics  help  stop  the  reader  and  get  him  through  at  least  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  story  while  also  providing  information. 

Majeri,  Hartoonian,  Crow  and  Krupnik  also  all  emphasized  that  the  type  used  in 
headlines  should  match  the  mood  of  the  story.  They  noted  that  it  is  easy  to  go 
beyond  the  fonts  normally  found  in  the  backshop  simply  by  turning  to  the  art 
department  or  an  outside  type  shop. 

Majeri  and  Hartoonian  also  said  good  design,  graphics  and  layout  should  be  the 
result  of  a  “team  effort"  involving  not  only  art  directors  but  artists,  reporters, 
editors  and  photographers. 

Giovanitti,  who  said  she  felt  like  she  was  walking — or  wading — through  an 
editorial  department  “sea  of  hostility"  when  she  first  went  to  Des  Moines  from 
New  York  about  three  years  ago,  said  she  now  finds  the  new  editors  are  “very 
helpful"  and  the  new  make-up  “has  forced  reporters  and  editors  to  do  a  better 
job."  With  good  design  pulling  readers  into  story,  reporters  and  editors  can  “no 
longer  hide  their  mistakes,"  she  said. 

While  all  the  speakers  touted  the  advantages  of  white  space,  all  also  warned  not 
to  overdo  it. 

Krupnik,  in  his  critique  of  newspapers  with  circulation  of  30,()()0  or  more,  said 
that  “weights,  proportions  and  spaces  lead  the  readers  through  the  page.  Square 
off.  line  up.  but  don't  give  the  readers  funny  (white  space)  holes  to  look  into." 

Krupnik  and  Crow,  who  critiqued  the  smaller  papers,  both  called  for  tighter 
letter  spacing  in  headlines. 

Crow  said  that  to  understand  his  philosophy,  simply  examine  the  National 
Observer  and  Globe- Democrat.  “I  gripe  at  both  of  them,  but  they  are  my  mod¬ 
els."  he  said. 

Geladas  warned  that  “fortunately  or  unfortunately,  depending  on  your  taste  in 
the  matter,  we  do  have  authorities  on  photography  and  picture  usage  .  .  .  (but) 
let's  face  it,  there  are  some  people  in  our  business  who  know  what  they  are  doing 
and  there  are  some  people  in  our  business  who  are  in  the  wrong  business." 

“What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  we  must  choose  our  idols  with  care.  We  must  not 
build  the  wrong  monuments  to  the  wrong  gods  at  the  wrong  time." 

Majeri  and  Hartoonian  warned  those  attending  to  avoid  adopting  a  “slavish" 
devotion  to  the  examples  they  saw,  but  to  adapt  to  their  own  community. 

Giovanitti  said  each  newspaper  should  “reflect  its  audience.  Each  newspaper 
comes  from  different  soil  .  .  .  and  what  is  right  for  Des  Moines  is  not  always  right 
for  you." 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Front  page  remakes 


THE  M1LWALKF;^E  JOI  KXAL 

Ford  CatchesCarter 
m  Final  Gallup  Poll 


MllW  U  KEE  .HUH.VU 


Each  picture  shows  a  front  page,  submitted  by 
the  papers  for  critique,  and  a  new  front  page  as 
drawn  up  by  Amour  Krupnik,  art  director  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who  did  the  critiques 
of  papers  with  more  than  30,000  circulation. 

Here  is  an  explanation  of  what  was  done  on 
each  page,  as  provided  by  Krupnik: 

Milwaukee  Journal: 

The  complication  of  bumping  election  story 
headlines  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  simplified  for 
easier  reader  eye-flow.  The  two  election  photos 
are  moved  to  the  top  of  the  page  for  quicker 
identification  by  the  reader  as  election-related 
material.  The  election  sidebar  is  boxed  to  indicate 
its  uniqueness  and  to  remove  its  conflict  with  the 
lead  story.  The  entire  package  is  ruled  top  and 
bottom  to  reinforce  the  ‘package’  concept.  Lower 
in  the  page,  the  two  stories  on  an  equal  eye  level 
are  rearranged  so  that  a  stacking  situation  may 
occur.  The  reader  will  then  not  have  to  encounter 
the  conflict  of  which  headline  to  read  First. 
“Material  other  than  hard  news  is  given  special 
emphasis  (quote  in  De  Ranee  story)  and  logo 
treatment  in  Economist  story  is  simplified  to  avoid 
competition  with  the  headline  and  to  diminish  its 
separation  from  story. 

The  daily  editorial,  weather  and  inside  are 
brought  together  in  a  package.  All  the  column 
rules  were  removed.  All  heads  are  changed  to 
downstyle.  “The  word  ‘The’  in  the  masthead  is 
given  a  design  treatment  to  diminish  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  masthead,  and  thereby  adding  more 
strength  to  ‘Milwaukee  Journal.’  A  good  way  to 
change  cherished  mastheads  but  still  preserve  their 
identity. 


t<nd  in  I  mal  Gallup  Poll 


FtiunAr  at  Dr  Kam* 


CArtH  to  Seek  End 

to  Church's  RacwiI  B«n 


A  Comerv  alive  Ecijfvimait 
Tey*  Us  What's  Wfuctg 


Milwaukee  Journal 


\JOri  TODAY' 

Iljc  llansas  (Tifii  (Timro 


nu  Iktnsoe  (fiity  (Qoirs 


Contest  Down  to  Hush  of  Voting  Booth 


Contest  ck>/<n  to  hush  of  voting  booth 


£j»ction  Covki  £nd  on  Stops  of  Ooctofol  Coitogo 


Dol*  Cofnpotgn 
Hooding  Home 


Kansas  City  Times: 

All  of  the  stories  on  the  page,  except  the  ‘Afri¬ 
can  ’  story,  are  election  related.  The  reader  is 
quickly  told  this  fact  with  the  boxed,  packaging 
treatment.  The  reader  will  not  now  be  surprised 
to  discover,  when  he  finally  courses  through  the 
page,  that  almost  all  the  stories  are  election  re¬ 
lated. 

Only  one  story  in  the  package  needed  to  be 
reset,  the  Dixville  Notch  story.  Photos  were  made 
to  a  new  measure  to  allow  for  the  boxing.  The 
skyline  was  not  allowed  to  float  and  compete  with 
the  masthead. 


Africont  Banl«.  Smith  Ur^ed  to  Eoso  Up 


Kansas  City  Times 


jttnr 

Si 


Dayton  Daily  News: 

The  two  prostitution  stories  are  packaged  at  the 
top  of  the  page.  The  reader  should  not  have  to 
‘discover’  related  stories.  The  widths  of  the  two 
stories  did  not  have  to  be  changed.  The  remaining 
space  for  the  side  headlines  became  the  new  head¬ 
line  width.  Greater  feature  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  ‘Letter  Sorting  Machine’  story  by  converting 
the  kicker  into  a  hammer.  This  also  helps  relate 
the  story  to  the  accompanying  photo. 

Other  special  material  is  packaged  with  use  of  a 
box.  Additional  kicker  on  the  page  is  placed  in  the 
story  as  a  quote.  The  user  of  kickers  makes  the 
reader  read  backwards. 


Ik'qi  pr>rqilulM>n 
WraiuutitMi  IriMH 
j  pUn.  \llo«a\  iMhi 


Dayton  Daily  News 
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(Continued  from  pufie  12) 

Giovanitti  also  cautioned  about  being  leery  of  the  many  “don'ts”  so  common  in 
make-up.  Commenting  that  she  was  often  warned  you  can't  do  this  or  that. 
Giovanitti  said  the  “word  out  of  journalism  schools  seems  to  be  ‘no.’" 

Geladas  said  “you  can  break  the  rules,  but  know  the  rules  you  are  breaking." 
Geladas  said  he  had  to  "part  company  with  Ed  Arnold  when  he  says  every 
photograph  must  have  a  cutline.  The  ultimate  photograph  needs  no  words.  It 
speaks  for  itself." 

Majeri.  who  had  noted  earlier  that  the  speakers  all  “came  from  the  same  place" 
when  talking  about  design,  said  “graphics  can  be  too  powerful  only  if  they  are 
bad.  Good  graphics  can't  be  too  strong.” 

Hartoonian  said  graphics  should  be  used  to  “draw  people  into  the  story.  They 
should  complement  the  story." 

Geladas  said  a  good  photograph  “should  have  something  to  say  and  should  say 
it  well.  To  say  it  well,  photographers  must  know  and  understand  God's  light  and 
artificial  light;  photographers  must  know  composition;  photographers  must  have  a 
point  of  view  that  enables  them  to  produce  images  that  are  not  what  the  camera 
saw.  but  what  they  saw." 

Editorial  philosophy 

He  said  the  Telegraph  Herald  has  the  same  philosophy  for  words,  photographs 
and  typography.  That  philosophy  is; 

"We  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary — nor  is  it  desirable — for  every  newspaper 
to  discuss  the  same  things  interminably  at  the  same  pitch. 

“We  believe  that  our  newspaper  should  be  designed  for  our  audience,  and  not 
for  the  various  and  sundry  high  priests  of  our  profession. 

“We  believe  that  a  newspaper  should  be  edited  by  decision — not  legacy. 

“We  believe,  as  did  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  there's  no  particular  virtue  in 
orthodoxy. 

“We  believe  in  William  James'  challenge  to  test  all  hand-me-down  truths 
against  the  pragmatic  standards  of  reason  and  experience." 

When  applied  specifically  to  photography  and  picture  use,  Geladas  said,  this 
means: 

“We  believe,  to  borrow  heavily  from  Lewis  Hine,  a  humanitarian  and  photog¬ 
rapher,  that  photography  ‘should  show  the  things  to  be  corrected  ...  to  show 
things  to  be  appreciated.' 

“We  believe  that  photographs  should  capture  the  texture  of  life  by  portraying 
the  rhythm  of  man  and  nature. 

“We  believe  that  the  number  of  pictures  we  use.  or  how  we  use  them,  should 
not  bow  to  the  concept  that  content  follows  form,  but  rather  than  form  follows 
content.” 

In  a  talk  early  in  the  workshop,  Edgar  T.  Zelsmann,  president  of  Carl  J.  Nelson 
Research  Corp.,  Chicago,  said  newspaper  surveys  have  revealed  several  reader- 
ship  attitudes  that  can  be  helpful  to  editors  judging  content  and  making  decisions 
on  layout: 

— Crime  stories  were  those  best  read  by  9  of  10  men  and  8  of  10  women. 

— Half  of  the  readers  are  lost  when  a  story  jumps,  but  it  helps  to  jump  all  the 
stories  to  the  same  page  and  give  them  good  display. 

— The  average  reader  spends  44  minutes  with  his  daily  newspaper  and  “good 
content  is  not  enough,  you  must  sell  the  reader  ...  by  attractive  make-up.  licads 
and  pictures." 

— Headlines  four  or  more  columns  wide  attract  twice  as  many  readers  as 
one-column  headlines  and  “active  verbs  in  headlines  up  reader  interest." 

Zelsmann  told  his  audience  that  “your  editorial  judgment  of  your  market  is  most 
important,  but  research  can  show  how  things  worked  in  other  communities." 

Newspaper  critic  Ben  Bagdikian,  the  luncheon  speaker  Saturday,  said  news¬ 
papers'  big  advantage  is  they  are  “multiple-appeal"  products,  providing  informa¬ 
tion  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  fires  and  the  cost  of  porkchops. 

He  said  radio  and  television  only  “sensitize  people  to  the  news"  and  “leaves 
them  wanting  more  detail." 

He  also  noted  that  many  papers  could  up  their  editorial  budgets  by  50  percent 
and  decrease  pre-tax  profits  by  only  2  percent. 


Detroit  News  picks  McCann-Erickson 

McCann-Erickson  Inc.  of  Detroit  has  die  advertising,  according  to  John  W. 
been  named  by  the  Detroit  News  to  han-  Harms,  director  of  marketing. 


Few  seconds 

(Continued  from  pufte  12) 

effort.  If  the  head  doesn't  use  enough 
words  to  sell  the  reader,  he  doesn't 
“buy.”  This  is  convincing  evidence  that 
two-line  heads  on  editorials  can  be  a 
good  investment. 

Suggests  humor  panels 
In  addition  to  good,  informative  head¬ 
lines  Nelson  suggests  humor  panels, 
provocative  editorial  cartoons  and  letters 
to  the  editor  as  good  methods  of  raising 
page  traffic  on  the  editorial  page. 

Terming  sports  the  most  stable  de¬ 
partment  in  newspapers  (17%  men  read¬ 
ers  constantly  since  1965)  Zelsmann  said 
he  can't  think  of  another  newspaper  de¬ 
partment  to  match  that  performance. 

Actually,  any  department  that  can  at¬ 
tract  better  than  three-fourths  of  the  total 
male  audience  and  almost  4  out  10 
women  has  to  be  considered  a  valuable 
asset.  It  is  also  a  training  ground  for  the 
young  reader  and,  along  with  comics,  it 
gets  the  young  into  the  newspaper  habit, 
Zelsmann  observed. 

As  for  women's  pages,  the  average 
readership  in  1940  when  content  was 
chiefly  society  news  was  83%.  Current¬ 
ly,  society  news  readership  is  down  to 
39%.  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  women's 
pages  are  not  well  read  today. 

The  emphasis  on  readership  has  swung 
from  society  to  advice  and  information 
columns  and  articles  on  child  care,  fash¬ 
ion,  beauty,  food,  family  problems  and 
the  problems  of  the  working  woman. 

Attractive  layouts 

As  for  makeup  of  women's  pages,  or 
family  pages  as  many  papers  call  them 
today,  most  papers  seem  to  do  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  of  creating  bright,  attractive  lay¬ 
outs. 

Zelsmann  dealt  with  comics  page 
briefly.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  heard, 
he  said,  and  what  editors  have  done  to 
give  comics  less  and  less  space,  they  are 
still  pulling  their  weight. 

Currently,  67%  of  both  adult  men  and 
women  are  reading  comics.  This  jumps 
to  92%  for  teenagers  and  approaches 
100%  for  subteens. 

There  seems  to  be  movement  away 
from  continuity  strips  to  some  more  sul> 
t  tie  humorous  strips.  He  cautioned 
against  dropping  continuity  strips.  They 
are  like  soap  operas;  they  have  an  in¬ 
tensely  loyal  audience. 

• 

Hearst  manager 

K.  Robert  Brink  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Hearst  Magazines. 
Brink,  43.  comes  from  the  Chilton  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  business  and  special 
interest  consumer  magazines  where  he 
was  executive  vicepresident  and  a 
V.  member  of  the  company's  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  executive  committee. 
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Rohm  Hood's  Place  Was 
in  Sherwood  Fbrest/ 
Not  in  the  Statehouse 
or  the  Jury  Room! 

Editorials 


Uninsurable  risks 

The  swift  rise  in  casualty  and  property  insurance 
rates  in  the  past  two  years  is  more  than  just  a  painful 
expense  for  policyholders.  It  is  a  sign  of  something 
dangerously  wrong  with  the  way  the  nation’s  legal 
system  is  creating  huge  new  liabilities  and  laying 
them  off  on  the  insurers  (page  46) .  Unless  this  trend 
is  checked,  whole  categories  of  risk  are  going  to  be¬ 
come  uninsurable  under  any  private  system.  Then 
either  the  government  will  have  to  take  over  large 
areas  of  the  insurance  industry  and  operate  at  an  es¬ 
calating  loss,  or  some  of  the  major  hazards  of  living 
and  doing  business  in  this  country  will  go  uncovered. 

The  insurance  industry  is  in  trouble  primarily  be¬ 
cause  legislatures,  judges,  and  juries  all  over  the 
country  are  trying  to  play  Robin  Hood.  They  are  cre¬ 
ating  new  liabilities  and  inflating  old  ones,  piling 
awards  for  pain  and  suffering  and  punitive  damages 
on  top  of  compensation  for  medical  expenses  and  lost 
income.  They  are  using  liability  claims  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  transferring  wealth. 

Reprinted  from  the  September  6, 1976  issue  of  Business  Week  by  special  permission. 

Copyright  1976  by  McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 


Medical  malpractice  insurance  already  is  close  to  a 
breakdown,  with  many  companies  pulling  out  en¬ 
tirely  and  others  limiting  their  coverage  to  the  best 
risks.  The  same  trends  are  showing  up  in  product 
liability  and  in  workmen’s  compensation,  once  a 
stable,  highly  predictable  line. 

Insurance  underwriters  cannot  pay  losses  out  of 
some  bottomless  pool  of  funds,  as  jurors  seem  to 
think.  Their  function  is  simply  to  spread  the  cost’s  of 
a  hazard  over  a  large  group  that  is  exposed  to  it,  so 
that  everyone  pays  something  and  no  one  is  wiped 
out.  If  outsize  awards  drive  the  costs  out  of  sight,  the 
pro  rata  share  of  each  policyholder  (his  premium) 
becomes  more  than  he  can  afford. 

It  is  time  for  policyholders  in  each  state  to  start  re¬ 
minding  the  legislature  that  they  are  the  ones  who 
pay  the  bill.  Robin  Hood’s  place  was  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  not  in  the  statehouse  or  the  jury  room. 


The  liability  claims  explosion  is  analyzed  by  Business  Week  in  this 
editorial.  We  call  it  to  your  attention  because  it  focuses  on  a  developing 
problem  which  threatens  to  have  significant  repercussions  for  consumers, 
businesses  and  the  economy. 

For  further  information  about  the  claims  explosion  and  how  it  affects 
our  society,  contact : 
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INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10038 
(212)  233-7650 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Crimmins  calls  for  commissionable  co-op 


“Why  still  another  company  in  the 
co-op  arena?  Isn't  it  getting  a  bit 
crowded?"  we  asked  Ed  Crimmins,  head 
man  at  Young  &  Rubicam's  newly 
formed  affiliate,  Ed  Crimmins  &  As¬ 
sociates. 

“We're  the  first  and  only  organiza¬ 
tion,”  said  Crimmins,  “to  put  it  al¬ 
together  under  one  roof.  Right  now  one 
outfit  does  the  verification  and  payment, 
another  (Compton)  does  mainly  elec¬ 
tronic  creative  and  helps  set  up  promo¬ 
tions,  others  evaluate  performance. 
We're  going  to  do  all  this  and  more." 

Crimmins  ticked  off  5  specialized  func¬ 
tions  his  company  will  perform  for  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  other  companies  what 
sponsor  co-op  advertising  programs; 

1.  Basically,  they  will  create  and  pro¬ 
duce  co-op  programs. 

2.  They  will  create  both  electronic  and 
print  ads  as  Crimmins  said  most  plans 
“will  include  both." 

3.  They  will  place  ads  directly. 

4.  They  will  audit  ads  for  performance 
and  pay  the  bills. 

5.  Einally,  they  will  evaluate  the  pro¬ 
gram  using  the  electronic  data  processing 
facilities  of  Y  &  R. 
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The  key  word  in  Crimmins'  approach 
to  co-op  advertising  is  ‘control.’  “At  the 
present  time  a  co-op  sponsor  doesn't 
really  know  how  much  of  his  co-op 
budget  will  be  spent,  where  it  is  to  be 
spent  nor  indeed  whether  it  is  to  be  spent 
at  all.  The  billion  or  more  of  unspent 
co-op  each  year  attests  to  this.” 

Crimmins  hopes  that  by  preparing  the 
ads  and  placing  them  directly,  wherever 
feasible,  he  will  introduce  an  element  of 
control  that  is  presently  non-existant. 
One  area  that  he  feels  especially  can 
benefit  from  this  approach  is  the  food 
industry.  Here,  while  food  processers 
provide  an  advertising  allowance  of  a 
certain  sum  per  case  for  advertising,  a 
convention  has  evolved  where  the 
supermarkets  satisfy  the  advertising  re¬ 
quirement  by  running  as  little  as  a  single 
line  in  a  newspaper  ad  or  printed  circu¬ 
lar. 

“What  we  hope  to  do  is  prove  to  the 
supermarkets  that  they  can  make  more 
money  by  using  their  advertising  allo¬ 
wance  for  advertisiufi  than  by  putting  it 
into  their  pockets." 

He  cited  as  an  example  his  efforts  for 
the  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  which 
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8.4%  ad  rate  hike 
for  national  ads 

The  Toronto  Star  has  increased  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  rates  by  an  overall  8.4%. 

The  net  transient  and  volume  rates  for 
general  advertising  have  been  adjusted  to 
within  3%  of  the  new  retail  rates,  soon  to 
be  announced,  N.R.  Kirk,  ad  director 
said. 

“This  is  a  major  step  towards  com¬ 
plete  parity  between  our  two  rate  struc¬ 
tures,”  he  stated. 

The  increase  in  rates  are  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Anti  Inflation  Board. 
The  last  increase  was  January  1.  1975. 


under  his  aegis  in  his  former  capacity  as 
a  co-op  ad  consultant,  provided  an  allo¬ 
wance  of  lOe  per  case  for  its  frozen 
orange  juice  to  move  a  surplus  of  the 
product.  By  inducing  the  stores  to  run 
full  color  ads  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them.  S5  million  worth  of  newspaper 
advertising  was  generated.  One  Chicago 
chain  ran  an  aggregate  of  75  ads  in  vari¬ 
ous  papers.  “The  product  was  whisked 
off  the  shelves  to  the  satisfaction  and 
profit  of  all  concerned,"  said  Crimmins. 

He  sees  direct  placement  of  co-op  ads 
by  his  company  as  achieving  another  as¬ 
pect  of  control — timing.  “Most  manufac¬ 
turers  would  prefer  to  place  ads  them¬ 
selves  for  this  reason,”  said  Crimmins. 
“Left  to  their  own  devices  the  retailers 
placement  of  the  ads  frequently  disre¬ 
gards  a  promotion  strategy  which  might 
hinge  on  a  coordinated  media  effort.” 

Since  all  of  the  co-op  ads  will  bear 
retailers'  logos,  we  asked  Crimmins 
whether  the  fact  that  few  newspapers 
paid  an  agency  commission  for  retail  ads 
would  deter  him  from  using  the  medium. 

He  was  vague  on  this  point  saying  that 
electronic  media  paid  a  commission  and 
that  newspapers  should  also  do  so  par¬ 
ticularly  when  ads  are  obviously  paid  for 
in  whole  or  part  by  a  manufacturer.  “If 
newspapers  are  not  compatible,"  he 
said,  "they  will  lose  advertising."  He 
cited  some  newspapers  such  as  the  New 
York  News  which  had  established  com¬ 
missionable  co-op  rates. 

In  some  cases,  he  acknowledged  direct 
placement  of  ads  would  not  be  feasible. 
“A  major  store  would  chase  you  out  with 
a  stick.”  he  said,  “if  you  tried  to  get 
them  to  use  a  pre-prepared  advertise¬ 
ment  although  they  generally  welcomed 
TV  commercials  where  they  lack  the 
creative  know-how." 

The  future  of  co-op?  Crimmins  sees  it 
as  an  ever  growing  marketing  tool.  "The 
fact  that  an  advertiser  gets  his  product 
story  across  over  the  signature  of  a  re¬ 
tailer  represents  a  form  of  product 
endorsement  by  a  trusted  community 
business  organization.  This  combined 
with  the  fact  that  unlike  strictly  national 
advertising,  there's  an  immediate  return 
at  the  ‘box  office'.” 


AMERICA’S  OUTSTANDING  MEDIA  BROKERS  •  A  COAST  TO  COAST  NETWORK 


We  are  pleased  to  have 
participated  in  the  sale  of 

Television  Station  WSAV-TV 
Savannah,  Georgia 

involving  a  total  consideration  of 

$5,250,000 

Sold  by  WSAV,  Inc.,  to  News-Press  &  Gazette  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  this  sale  was  closed  on 
November  I. 

BUCKBURN  &COIVIPANYJNC. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  CATV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION,  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


60SS  GOMMUNITV  BHS 
NEWIHREE-GOUR  UNIT 


CHICAGO  —  A  unique  three- 
color  printing  unit  for  the  Commu¬ 
nity  press  has  been  introduced  by 
Goss.  Named  the  Universal  Offset 
unit,  it  is  intended  to  provide  out¬ 
standing  color  capability  for  Com¬ 
munity  presses,  with  minimum  loss 
of  page  capacity. 

The  Universal  unit  can  be  used  to 
print  from  one  to  three  colors  on  one 
side  of  a  web,  or  to  print  one  color  on 
one  side  and  two  colors  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  side.  It  can  be  added  to  existing 
presses  or  included  in  new  ones. 

Installed  in  conjunction  with 
standard  and  stacked  units,  the 
Universal  unit  offers  versatile  use  of 
spot,  three-color  and  four-color  pro¬ 
cess,  greatly  enhancing  the 
capabilities  of  the  press  for  news¬ 
paper  or  commercial  color  work. 

The  unit  includes  three  printing 
couples  surrounding  a  central  im¬ 
pression  cylinder.  The  impression 
cylinder  has  an  unusual  feature  in 
that  it  carries  an  offset  blanket.  In 
addition  to  printing  by  offset  from 
the  conventional  blanket  cylinders, 
a  double  offset  impression  can  be 
printed  from  the  impression  cylin¬ 
der  blanket.  This  approach  greatly 
increases  the  versatility  of  the  unit. 
No  driveline  or  cylinder  position 
changes  are  required  for  changing 
the  operation  of  the  Universal  unit. 


3  colors  on 
outside  of  web. 


2  colors  on 
outside  of  web. 

1  color  on  inside 
by  double  transfer. 

1  color  on 
outside  of  web. 

2  colors  on  inside 
by  double  transfer. 


The  new  Goss  Universal  Offset  unit.  Diagrams  on  right  side  of  drawing  show 
potential  color  combinations. _ 


Seven  more  Goss 
Metro-sets  sold 

CHICAGO  —  Sale  of  seven  Goss 
Metro-set  phototypesetters  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  recently  by  Informa¬ 
tion  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International. 

Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford,  bought  a  Metro-set/2  for 
in-house  forms  and  documents. 

Waverly  Press,  Baltimore,  Md., 
bought  a  Metro-set/plus  for  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  journals. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  bought 
its  fourth  Metro-set  plus  two  on-line 
transport  adapters  to  operate  the 
Metro-sets  directly  to  LogE  PC-18 
photoprocessors. 

Westchester- Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Reporter-Dispatch, 
purchased  two  Metro-set/2  units. 

The  Telegram  and  Gazette,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  ordered  two  Metro- 
set/plus  units  with  hyphenation  and 
justification  packages,  wire  service 
and  darkroom  adapters. 


Hal  Lowry 
promoted  at  Goss 

CHICAGO  —  Hal  Lowry  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  manager  for 
Rockwell’s  Goss  Newspaper  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Graphic  Systems  Division. 

Lowry,  who  has  been  with  GSD  for 
20  years,  will  now  be  responsible  for 
worldwide  sales  management  of  the 
full  line  of  Goss  press  products. 

For  more  information,  write  to 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Rockwell  International 


where  science  gets  down  to  business 


How  the  Watertown  Daily  Times  gets 


hotter  news  with  33%  fewer  dollars 


A  fast-breaking  story  used  to  take  a  good  hour  getting  from  a 
bureau  office  to  the  composing  room  of  the  Watertown  Daily  Times. 

“There’s  been  a  vast  improvement,”  reports  John  B.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Managing  Editor  of  the  upstate  NY  newspaper.  “Now,  less  than 
20  minutes  after  the  last  word’s  been  typed  by  a  bureau 
correspondent,  we  can  be  in  print.  What’s  more,  we’re  getting  copy 
with  90%  fewer  errors.” 

The  solution  to  this  age-old  newspaper  problem  is 
Dataspeed  40' terminals  in  each  of  theTimes’  eight  bureau  offices. 
Correspondents  use  them  to  write  their  stories,  correct  typos, 
edit.  The  units  then  transmit  each  story  in  less  than  a  minute. 

The  new  system  eliminates  further  re-keying  and  proof-reading, 
with  greatly  reduced  transmission  costs.  “It  cut  our  costs  33%,” 
says  Johnson.  “The  Dataspeed  40  unit  is  very,  very  cost  efficient.” 

Bell  System  specialists  have  the  skills  and  equipment  to  solve 
a  variety  of  problems  for  newspapers  like  yours.  From  the  design 
and  installation  of  a  communications  system  to  its  maintenance  and 
repair,  we  take  total  responsibility. 

Ask  your  local  Bell  Account 
Representative  for  the  details.  Then 
watch  us  really  scramble  for  you. 


(S)  Bell  System 


SIBIUTY 


Sales  ‘punch’ 
for  newspaper 
in  radio  study 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


customers'  attention  and  when  most 
homes  can  view  at  least  6  tv  stations? 
The  odds  are  against  it." 

In  the  study  3  categories  of  ad  readers 
were  reported:  Those  who  "noted,"  that 
is,  they  saw  any  part  of  the  ad;  “seen- 
associated,"  those  who  saw  or  read 
anywhere  in  the  ad  the  name  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  being  advertised,  and 
“read  most,"  those  who  read  half  or 
more  of  the  written  material  in  the  adver- 


The  Sioux  City  (Id.)  Journal  converted 
findings  of  Starch  studies  done  for  Sioux 
City  broadcasters  to  "real,  live,  spend¬ 
ing  people"  which  revealed  that  5(TT  or 
more  of  the  average  Journal  ad  was 
"read  most"  by  6,131  adults  in  the  city 
and  11,990  in  the  full  circulation  area. 

In  a  brochure  headed:  Broadcasters' 
survey  proves  sales  punch  of  newspaper 
ads.  the  Journal  jumped  all  over  Sioux 
City  Broadcast  Council  which  the  news¬ 
paper  said  subsidized  and  inteipreted  the 
recent  Starch  survey  by  asking: 

“Do  you  think  radio  or  television  ad¬ 
vertising  could  command  equal  attention 
when  there  are  more  than  70  Siouxland 
area  radio  stations  competing  for  your 


tisement. 

Readership  report 

"Read  most."  That's  important  to 
you,  the  Journal  said  in  its  readership 
report  to  advertisers  and  "that's  what 
we'll  base  this  .  .  .  report  on. 

"We  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  your 
ads  are  best  read  by  your  best  prospects. 
.And.  as  the  Starch  report  indicated, 
men's  and  women's  interest  varied  con¬ 
siderably." 

The  report  gave  some  examples  of 
men's  and  women's  readership  of  Pen- 
ney's.  Sear's  and  2  other  store  ads  where 
percentages  of  men  and  women  readers 
were  far  apart  and  appended:  "We  agree 
with  Starch.  Non-prospects  generally  are 


non  readers. 

The  brochure  proceeded  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  Journal  readership  pull,  then 
said:  "In  its  recent  interpretation  of 
Starch  figures.  Sioux  City  Broadcasters 
pointed  out  instances  where  small  Jour¬ 
nal  ads  were  indicated  to  have  higher 
readership  than  specific  large  space  ads. 

"They  generalized,  then,  that  ‘size  is 
clearly  not  the  factor  in  ad  observation  or 
readership  that  it  was  once  thought  to 
be.' 

Reasoning  was  that  size  alone  isn't  al¬ 
ways  the  determining  factor,  that  an  ad 
also  competes  with  others  on  the  basis  of 
timeliness,  merchandise,  creativity  of  art 
and  copy,  effectiveness  of  headline  and 
section  in  the  paper. 

.Stimulating  messages 

"High  readership  scores  achieved  by 
Starch-measured  small  space  ads  in  the 
Journal  clearly  demonstrated  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  print  media  when  stimulating 
advertising  messages  were  presented  to 
readers. 

The  Sioux  City  Broadcast  Council,  a 
group  of  3  tv  and  3  radio  stations  recently 
released  results  of  the  Starch  study  con¬ 
cerning  readership  of  the  Journal  (circ. 
60,09S  daily  ABC  verified  as  of  June  30, 
1975).  Local  broadcasters  invited  a 
group  of  retailers  to  select  ads  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  and  the  broadcasters  interpreted 
the  findings. 

"Apparently  the  aim  of  the  survey¬ 
sponsoring  broadcasters  was  to  discredit 
print  advertising  in  the  eyes  of  merchants 
who  (have)  placed  an  increasing  amount 
of  1976  linage  in  the  Journal."  the  news¬ 
paper  said. 

"Frankly,  the  Starch  survey  did  little 
more  than  substantiate  what  our  sales 


reps  have  been  telling  you  all  along. 
Newspaper  advertising  ...  is  still  the 
best  way  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
potential  customers  .  .  ." 

The  Journal  also  pointed  out  that 
Starch  studies  measure  readership  of  a 
particular  newspaper  only,  and  are  not 
designed  for  intermedia  (newspaper  vs. 
broadcast)  comparisons. 

The  Journal  also  commented  that  al¬ 
though  area  broadcasters  “disregarded 
Starch  principles  in  reaching  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  increased  broadcast 
schedules  ...  we  can't  be  too  unhappy 
with  ad  readership  figures  developed  in 
the  study." 

New  tool  for  reps 

Frank  Gurda,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  said  the 
presentation  brochure  of  the  Journal  is  a 
new  tool  to  fight  broadcast.  He  added 
that  Branham  is  equipping  its  80  sales¬ 
men  with  such  tools  with  the  feeling  that 
1977  will  see  "more  competitive  toe  to 
toe  selling  by  the  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  than  ever  before  because  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  confused  about  the  state  of 
availability  of  broadcast." 

Gurda  pointed  out  that  a  study,  similar 
to  the  Journal's  presentation,  was  done 
originally  by  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Independent  when  broadcast¬ 
ers  commissioned  a  similar  study  there. 

"The  purpose  of  our  drive."  Gurda 
said,  “is  to  take  advantage  of  the  over¬ 
flow  money  that  advertisers  should  have 
available  when  they  find  out  they  can't 
buy  network  tv.  Radio,  at  the  moment, 
represents  the  biggest  challenge  for  this 
money." 

Total  revenue  in  radio  in  1975.  he  said, 
was  S2.020.()()()  and  radio  is  presently 
running  23^^  ahead  of  1975. 

Leo  Kubiet,  ad  director  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  dailies  told  international 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  in 
Philadelphia  last  July  that  when  General 
Telephone  Co.  was  planning  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  charge  for  directory  assistance 
calls,  "they  wanted  to  tell  the  complete 
story  to  as  many  customers  as  they  could 
quickly  reach." 

“They  ran  a  full-page  ad  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  which  was  read  by 
104,605  adults  in  Pinellas  County  who 
told  Starch  interviewers  that  they  read 
509^  or  more  of  the  message.  That's  the 
kind  of  numbers  game  General  Tele¬ 
phone  likes  to  play." 

RCA  to  Bates 

RCA  Corporation  has  appointed  Ted 
Bates  &  Company.  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
handle  its  corporate  advertising  account 
succeeding  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.. 
New  York. 

• 

In  the  United  States  alone,  the  news¬ 
paper  business  makes  more  than  60  mil¬ 
lion  sales  every  day. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Graphics  Markets  Division 
Dept.  661 -A 

Rochester,  New  York  14650 


I’d  like  to  have  a  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Sales  Representative  spell  out 
at  least  one  production  efficiency  for  our  newspaper.  Have  him  call  me  for  an 
appointment; 


Name _ Title 

Or,  I  suggest  he  contact  this  person  at  our  newspaper: 

Name _ Title 


Newspaper 


Address 


City _ _ _ _ _ _ State _ Zip _ Phone 


Consider  this  coupon  as  an 
improvement  in  production  efficiencies. 

You’re  faced  with  rising  costs,  tighter  budgets,  shorter  nical  Sales  Representative  to  call  on  you  (or  whomever 
deadlines,  more  restrictions.  So  improved  efficiencies  you  say)  to  suggest  one  or  more  cost  and/or  operational 
can  be  significant  in  such  areas  as  copy  and  halftone  efficiencies. 

preparation,  phototypesetting,  paste-ups,  and  handling  Mail  it.  We  only  ask  for  a  chance  to  offer  you  con- 

poor  copy  materials.  crete,  valuable  suggestions.  Because  there’s  more  to  us 

This  coupon  offers  that  a  chance  for  a  Kodak  Tech-  than  meets  the  eye. 


Arthur  Max — a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  news  staff  at  Tel  Aviv 
since  1971 — moved  to  Jerusalem,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Marcus  Ei.iason.  who  returns  to 
Tel  Aviv. 

In  AP's  Brasilia  bureau,  Richard  W. 
Foster  succeeded  William  R.  Long — 
moved  to  chief  of  Santiago,  Chile 
bureau. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Wasenius — appointed  a 
personnel  executive  for  the  AP  in  New 
York,  succeeding  Raleigh  Allsbrook, 
who  retires  January  1  after  36  years  with 
the  news  service.  Mrs.  Wasenius  has 
held  several  management  positions  with 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
Inc.  since  1959. 

Allsbrook  joined  AP  at  Atlanta  in  1940 
and  was  a  combat  correspondent  with 
the  2nd  Infantry  Division  in  Europe. 
■After  he  returned  to  the  States  in  1945, 
Allsbrook  went  to  the  Cleveland  staff  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  New  York  bureau  in 
1954.  He  became  a  personnel  executive 
in  1%6. 

3k  sjc  Jk 

Bill  Parry,  agri-business  writer,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union — named  Agricul¬ 
tural  Newsperson  of  the  Year  by  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

3k  sk  * 

The  New  York  Daily  News  has  added 
three  staffers  to  its  editorial  department; 
Connie  Rosenblum  and  Carol  Troy — to 
the  women's  department  and  Dan 
Hayes — to  the  New  Jersey  edition  staff. 
Rosenblum  was  with  the  Bergen  (N.J.) 
Record,  and  Tory  worked  for  Newsday, 
Playboy  Magazine  and  CBS-tv.  Hayes 
was  with  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.) 
Reporter-Dispatch  and  New  Jersey 
newspapers  before  joining  the  News. 

3k  Jk  3k 

George  E.  Arwady,  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle — named  editor  of  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  succeeding  Raymond  L. 
Cover.  Cover  moved  earlier  this  year  to 
editorship  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 
Prior  to  working  in  Muskegon,  Arwady 
was  a  reporter,  editorial  writer  and  as¬ 
sociate  news  editor  at  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette. 


Stephen  F.  Bornet — named  editor  of 
News  Pi.x,  the  monthly  house  organ  of 
the  New  York  News.  While  working  on 
his  master's  degree,  Bornet  was  a  special 
correspondent  for  the  Ashland  (Ore.) 
Daily  Tidings.  Following  graduation  he 
joined  Grey  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  an  account  executive  and  later 
moved  to  Abex  Corporation  as  editor  of 
employe  magazine. 

3k  3k  31: 

David  J.  Capone,  resident  controller  of 
Capital  Newspapers,  Albany,  New 
York — appointed  business  manager  and 
Peter  Shea,  assistant  resident  controller 
— promoted  to  resident  controller.  Ca¬ 
pone  has  been  with  the  company  which 
publishes  the  Times-Vnion  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  for  five  years,  and  Shea 
for  more  than  two  years  after  having 
served  as  controller  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

3k  3k  3k 

Jack  Murphy,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  sports  editor — honored  by  the 
Greater  San  Diego  Sports  Association  at 
a  banquet  celebrating  his  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  the  paper. 

*  3k  3k 

W.  Bowman  Cutter,  in  1975  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  the  Washington 
Post  Company  doing  analyses  of 
businesses  the  company  was  considering 
acquiring — is  heading  the  group  working 
on  the  Federal  budget  for  the  transition 
team  of  FYesident-elect  Jimmy  Carter. 

3k  3k  3k 

PaulM.  Rothenburg,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  News — promoted  to 
circulation  director.  Rothenburg  joined 
the  News  as  circulation  promotion 
supervisor  in  1969  and  also  served  as 
marketing  services  manager  before  being 
named  circulation  manager  last  March. 

3k  3k  3k 

Jonathan  Theophilakos — named  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the  Bergen 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Record  in  1974,  Theophilakos 
spent  four  years  at  the  Woodbridge 
(N.J.)  News  Tribune  as  a  retail  salesman, 
regional  manager,  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 


Newspeople 


VERNE  H.  TANNER,  JR.,  former 
senior  data  processing  officer  for  the 
state  of  Iowa,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  data  processing  for  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune 
Company.  Tanner  has  been  with  the 
state  since  1962  and  before  that  was 
in  the  data  processing  department  at 
North  American  Aviation  in  Downey, 
Calif. 

While  with  the  Iowa  government  he 
designed  the  first  legislative  index 
and  bill  status  system  in  the  United 
States.  Forty-two  other  states  con¬ 
tacted  Iowa  in  establishing  similar 
systems. 

Conference  to  deal 
with  women  execs 

The  Frank  F.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation,  Inc.,  has  provided  a  $40,600 
grant  to  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Journalism  for  a  conference  on  women  in 
newspaper  management. 

The  Center  for  New  Communications 
of  the  I.U.  School  of  Journalism  will  ar¬ 
range  the  conference  which  will  be  on 
the  Bloomington  campus  next  May 
25-28.  The  center  also  will  research  the 
subject  in  preparation  for  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Gray,  director  of  the 
school,  said  the  conference  will  deal  with 
the  movement  of  women  into  newspaper 
management  jobs,  examine  what  routes 
they  have  taken  and  what  problems  they 
have  encountered,  and  assess  obstacles 
that  prevent  other  women  from  joining 
newspaper  management  teams. 


Named  a  director 

Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  Washington 
attorney  and  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  has  agreed  to  serve  as  a  director 
of  Sam  Lusky  Associates,  Inc., 
Denver-based  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  firm. 
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in  the  news 


ROBERT  SULLIVAN  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  succeeding  Richard  Campbell, 
who  becomes  editor  of  the  Co/umbus 
Citizen-Journal.  Sullivan,  who  has  been 
acting  managing  editor  for  18  months 
while  Campbell  was  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  joined  the  Press  30  years  ago 
and  has  been  news  editor  and  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor. 


Church  editor  cited 

Willmar  L.  Thorkelson,  religious 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star,  has  been 
named  by  Religious  Heritage  of  America 
to  receive  a  Faith  and  Freedom  Award 
for  his  work  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

W.  Clement  Stone,  insurance  execu¬ 
tive.  who  gave  more  than  $2  million  to 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  election  campaigns, 
is  president  of  the  national  religious  or¬ 
ganization.  He  presented  Thorkelson 
with  the  award  at  the  group's  26th  na¬ 
tional  awards  luncheon  in  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  Washington. 
D.C..  December  6. 


Boyett  Guthrie 

DON  BOYETT,  an  assistant  metro 
editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
Star,  has  been  named  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Osceo/a  Sun,  Sis- 
simmee,  Fla.,  a  division  of  the  Sentinel 
Star  Company.  Boyett  replaced  KEN 
GUTHRIE,  who  returns  to  the  Sentinel 
Star  as  assistant  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  state  coverage,  directing  op¬ 
erations  of  20  bureaus. 


Three  management  promotions  at  the 
Montgomery  County  Daily  Courier, 
Conroe.  Texas  are: 

Phil  Ai.derete — from  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  ad  director;  Clyde 
Kinsey — from  promotions  manager  to  re- 
tial  ad  manager  and  Dana  K.  Garrett — 
from  retail  ad  manager  to  operations 
manager.  These  managers  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  transitions  of  the  departments 
since  November  1  when  Charles  Posey. 
production  superintendent  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  publisher  of  the  Clear  Lake 
News  Citizen,  League  City.  Texas,  a  sis¬ 
ter  paper  of  the  Courier.  Kathryan  Jar¬ 
man.  reporter  and  editorial  page  editor 
and  columnist  of  the  Courier — promoted 
to  managing  editor  of  the  News  Citizen. 

ik  *  * 

Leonard  J.  Cohen.  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin  editorial  writer — 
elected  president  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Carroll 
F.  Robbins.  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News — elected  vicepresident;  Loren 
Ghiglione.  Southhridge  (Mass.)  Evening 
News,  secretary  and  Judith  Brown.  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  treasurer. 

*  ★  * 

Lynne  Gordon,  consumer  reporter  for 
CKEY-Radio.  Toronto — appointed 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Status  of 
Women  Council.  Gordon  also  is  a  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  editor  with  Global  Televi¬ 
sion  network  and  writes  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Toronto  Sun.  She  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  three  year  term  by  Premier 
William  Davis. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  Musselman.  Jr. — named 
executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  Dayton  Newspapers.  Inc., 
effective  January  1.  David  F.  Easterly. 
recently  named  president  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  effective  January  I.  it  cur¬ 
rently  general  manager,  and  Musselman 
has  been  business  manager  since  Oc¬ 
tober.  1975.  Raymond R.  Preddy — moves 
to  business  manager  from  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Musselman  joined  DNI  as  controller  in 
April.  1972.  and  Preddy  joined  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News  in  1%9  as  a  copy  editor, 
moving  to  metropolitan  editor  and  in 
1974  coordinated  implementation  of  the 
computerized  editorial  system.  He  was 
named  assistant  business  manager  a  year 
ago. 

Jk  *  * 

Dr  Robert  O.  Blanchard — becomes 
dean  of  the  School  of  Communication  at 
The  American  University.  Washington. 
D.C..  January  1.  At  that  time  the  de¬ 
partment  he  has  chaired  for  the  past  10 
years  becomes  the  School  of  Communi¬ 
cation. 

*  sk  * 

Gerald  Mazur,  former  advertising  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Time.': — to  similar  position.  Hartford 
Courant. 
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Toronto  Star  Limited  has  announced 
expansion  of  the  company's  corporate 
development  department  with  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Cameron  L.  Fellman  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  planning  and  Neil  A. 
B  aird  as  manager  of  corporate  develop¬ 
ment. 

Fellman.  has  been  director  of  market¬ 
ing  for  the  Toronto  Star  since  joining  the 
company  in  1972.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
marketing  manager  with  Lever  Brothers 
Ltd.  Baird  joins  Toronto  Star  Limited 
after  three  years  with  The  Canada  Con¬ 
sulting  Group.  Prior  to  that  he  had  pro¬ 
duct  management  responsibilities  at 
General  Foods  Ltd.  and  Warner- 
Lambert  Canada  Ltd. 

*  Jk  ★ 

Thomas  B.  Morgan,  formerly  editor  of 
The  Village  Voice,  New  York  City — 
named  editor-publisher  of  The  Nation 
magazine  effective  January  1. 

♦  *  * 

Walter  W.  Conklin,  managing  editor 
of  the  Cortland  (N.Y.)  Standard,  and 
Roland  H.  Randall,  sports  editor — to 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Kevin  R. 
Howe,  general  assignment  reporter,  edu¬ 
cation  writer  and  co-editor  of  the  weekly 
Consumer  News — will  be  managing 
editor.  Jere  Dexter,  sports  writer  and  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor — moves  up  to  sports 
editor. 

5k  5k  ♦ 

Carol  Moore — appointed  Sunday 
editor  and  Gary  Granville.  Orange 
County  bureau  chief,  of  the  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot  at  Costa  Mesa. 
California.  Moore  will  direct  planning 
and  news  operations  for  the  Pilot's  Sun¬ 
day  editions  and  oversee  the  entertain¬ 
ment  supplement  “Weekender"  and  the 
At  Your  Service  column.  She  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1971  as  a  reporter-feature 
writer.  Granville  worked  with  the  Fuller¬ 
ton  (Calif.)  News-Tribune  before  joining 
the  Daily  Pilot  in  1974. 

*  ■¥  * 

Lewis  Grizzard.  who  joined  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  as  executive  sports 
editor  last  year,  has  been  named  sports 
editor.  A  former  Atlanta  correspondent 
for  Sports  Illustrated,  Grizzard  joined 
the  Sun-Times  from  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  where  he  had  been  special  as¬ 
signments  editor.  From  1%8  to  1974.  he 
served  the  Atlanta  Journal  in  positions 
that  included  executive  sports  editor. 
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F.B.I.  director 
says  press  file 
practice  is  SOP 

By  I.  William  Hill 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
routinely  keeps  individual  files  on  “quite 
a  few  newspapers.”  a  practice  that  has 
gone  on  for  decades. 

Each  file  is  similar  to  that  recently  re¬ 
leased  to  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette  after  that  newspaper's  request 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

“The  fact  these  files  are  kept  carries 
with  it  no  sinister  connotation."  accord¬ 
ing  to  Homer  Boynton,  deputy  assistant 
director  of  the  FBI's  External  Affairs 
Division.  “More  than  anything  else,  they 
are  correspondence  files."  There  are 
also  memoranda  of  FBI  contracts  with 
this  or  that  newspaper,  notations  of 
material  published  appertaining  to  the 
FBI.  letters  to  the  FBI  about  the  news¬ 
paper.  and  letters  to  the  newspaper  from 
the  FBI. 

In  the  case  of  the  Charleston  news¬ 
paper.  the  file  contained  more  than  a 
hundred  items,  some  with  excisions 
made,  and  some  documents  withheld  en¬ 
tirely.  following  the  practice  of  keeping 
confidential  material  that  would  reveal 
anything  regarding  the  FBI's  sources  or 
methods.  Due  to  the  vast  number  of  FOI 
requests  to  the  FBI.  it  took  the  Gazette 
more  than  a  year  to  get  a  view  of  its  file. 

“Right  now."  Boynton  told  E&P.  “we 
get  about  65  FOI  requests  a  day.  adding 
to  a  backlog  of  8000  requests  still  to  be 
processed.  I'd  say.  if  a  new  request  was 
made  today,  it  would  take  nine  or  ten 
months  before  it  could  be  processed, 
even  with  216  FBI  employes  working  on 
such  things.  We'd  like  to  get  the  waiting 
time  down  to  10  days  but  no  funds  to 
accomplish  this  have  been  budgeted.” 
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Meantime,  the  Washington  Press  Club 
held  a  luncheon  meeting  (December  2)  to 
explore  how  more  current  news  can  be 
extracted  from  hush-hush  government 
agencies.  Beside  Boynton,  representing 
the  FBI.  give-and-take  discussions  in¬ 
volved  Andrew  Falkiewicz.  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency;  Les  Janka.  who 
recently  transferred  from  the  National 
Security  Council  to  the  Pentagon;  and 
William  Greener,  former  White  House 
press  officer  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 

Boynton  said  he  thinks  the  FBI  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  get  out 
news,  citing  more  than  2(X)  interviews 
granted  by  FBI  Director  Clarence  M. 
Kelley,  as  well  as  70  press  conferences. 

Besides  privacy  laws  and  necessity  for 
security.  Boynton  also  pointed  out  that 
Congressional  oversight  committees  now 
have  a  say  in  what  can  be  given  out  to  the 
media. 

Falkiewicz  pointed  out  difficulties  that 
public  information  officers  have  with  the 
press  at  the  present  time.  “In  the  old 
journalism,  a  reporter  might  hesitate 
even  to  ask  if  you  had  quit  beating  your 
wife;  with  the  new  journalism,  a  reporter 
now  demands  that  you  prove  you're  no 
longer  beating  your  wife.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  it's  actually  law 
that  dictates  what  news  material  has  to 
be  kept  confidential. 

Falkiewicz  told  the  group  that,  if  he 
had  his  way.  there'd  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  press  conference.  “Nobody  learns 
much  from  them.”  he  said.  “1  just  wish  I 
could  do  my  job  in  a  way  that  would 
avoid  my  being  kicked  in  the  groin.” 

Jenka  pointed  out  that  the  problem 
today  often  boils  down  to  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  people's  need  to  know  and  ef¬ 
fective  foreign  diplomacy.  “I'm  not  sure 
but  what  gets  involved  often  is  less  the 
people's  need  to  know  than  the  reporter's 
desire  to  know.” 

Greener  said  that,  although  he  realizes 
it  is  easier  to  write  about  personalities 
than  about  issues,  he  thinks  the  press 
should  delve  more  into  issues.  “Furth¬ 
ermore.”  he  said,  “news  about  issues 
can  be  gotten  faster  than  news  about  per¬ 
sonalities.” 

A  great  part  of  the  press  problem. 
Green  said  at  one  point,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  too  many  people  in  government 
agencies  complicate  the  job  of  getting  out 
the  news. 

“As  a  public  information  officer.  1 
may  be  queried  by  a  reporter  as  to 
whether  it's  true  that  Official  X  had  a 
heart  attack  the  night  before.  When  I 
check.  I'm  told  it's  not  true,  but  I'm  not 
necessarily  told  that  what  is  true  is  that 
Official  X  has  been  injured  in  an  au¬ 
tomobile  accident.” 

Greener  ended  the  meeting  on  this 
note:  “What  news  is  put  out  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  invariably  depends  on 
the  top  men  in  that  agency.” 


Editor  attacks 
coverage  of 
education  field 

Fred  M.  Hechinger.  assistant  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  at  the  New  York 
Times,  says  that  more  than  ever  before, 
the  “line  between  what  is  and  what  the 
media  records  is  blurred”  regarding 
news  in  education.  Except  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  parents'  own  worm’s  eye 
view  of  education,  he  said,  the  public 
knows  only  what  it  is  told  in  print  and  on 
the  screen. 

“There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  news  media — not  all  but  in 
composite — often  err  both  by  way  of 
wrong  emphasis  and  inadequate  cover¬ 
age.”  Hechinger  told  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Board  in  an  address  recently  on  the 
occasion  of  its  75th  anniversary  meeting. 

“Excessive  concentration  on  poorly 
substantiated  but  flashy  attacks  by  edu¬ 
cational  revisionists  has  distorted  the 
public’s  view.  Sensational  attacks  are 
too  often  allowed  to  outdistance 
reasoned  response.” 

Hechinger  said  that  moderate,  non- 
ideological  reports  and  books  dealing 
with  education  are  either  not  reviewed  at 
all  or  assigned  to  the  small  coterie  of 
militants  who  thus  are  given  dispropor¬ 
tionate  influence  in  the  shaping — or 
mis-shaping — of  the  public’s  perception. 

“Sounds  from  the  soap  boxes  of  the 
left  and  the  right  are  allowed  to  drown 
out  the  voices  of  the  liberal  center.  The 
public  is  left  with  a  distorted  view  of  the 
realities  that  confront  the  academy  and 
the  teachers.” 

Hechinger  told  the  board  that  from  the 
media  point  the  excitement  has  gone  out 
of  the  education  story.  “The  calm  after 
the  flamboyant  Sixties  has  persuaded  too 
many  editors  and  tv  programmers  that 
education  deserves  little  space  or  time. 
In  true  chicken-egg  fashion,  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  media  ignore  education  be¬ 
cause  the  public  lacks  interest  or 
whether  the  public  lacks  interest  because 
the  media  ignore  education. 

“The  effect  is  to  deepen  the  void. 
Searching  documentaries  on  education 
have  become  a  rarity.  Even  my  own 
newspaper,  which  still  covers  education 
more  diligently  than  most  others,  has 
abandoned  its  regular  weekly  in-depth 
treatment  of  the  field — as  have  the  news 
magazines. 

“And  yet.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
those  who  write  education  off  as  a  matter 
of  low  public  priority  are  dead  wrong. 
The  politicians  who  overlook  education 
as  an  issue  and  the  editors  and  program¬ 
mers  who  think  the  public  has  turned 
away  from  education  are  ignorant  of 
some  of  the  strongest  currents  that  have 
affected  American  society  in  the  past  and 
have  not  lost  their  force  today.” 
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Readers’  interest  in  religion 
ahead  of  allotted  space 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Is  there  reader  interest  in  fuller — and 
better — coverage  of  religion  in  newspa¬ 
pers? 

The  answer  is  yes,  but  news  space  and 
reportorial  time  accorded  religion  gener¬ 
ally  is  far  below  the  proportionate  interest 
indicated  in  surveys. 

As  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
spent  four  days  in  New  York  City  last 
month  exchanging  experiences  and  opin¬ 
ions  on  revamping  editorial  content  to 
build  circulation,  one  “early  bird  sem¬ 
inar"  at  8  a.m. — attended  by  35  people 
on  the  closing  day — proposed  a  signifi¬ 
cant  answer. 

“News  is  where  you  look  for  it.  And 
that  raises  the  question  of  whether  we're 
looking  hard  enough  in  the  significant 
places — namely  in  the  field  of  religion," 
George  Cornell .  Associated  Press  religion 
writer,  said. 

Cornell  said  that  horoscope  columns 
“dealing  with  the  old  superstitions 
about  the  planets — take  up  about  as  much 
space  in  today's  newspapers  as  that  given 
to  historic  religion,  to  the  insights  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  the  kindred 
faiths  of  most  of  our  readers." 

Cornell,  suggesting  a  yardstick  is  time 
and  money  people  put  into  any  given  en¬ 
deavor.  recalled  checking  statistics  a 
couple  of  years  ago  and  finding  that  reli¬ 
gious  attendance  totalled  15  times  more 
annually  than  all  sports  events  combined 
— college  and  professional,  from  base¬ 
ball  to  dog  racing.  “In  terms  of  money, 
contributions  to  churches  and  syna¬ 
gogues  are  50  times  greater  than  that 
taken  by  professional  sports.  Yet  in 
new  s  coverage,  the  balance  is  just  about 
the  reverse." 

The  press  conveys  voluminously  what 
the  politicians  have  to  say,  Cornell  de¬ 
clared.  but  often  skips  over  moral- 
religious  ramifications — “not  by  any 
camouflaging  intent,  but  simply  by  habit, 
the  routine  pattern  of  our  trade.  Religion 
is  not  standard  news  fare — such  as  the 
police,  county  court  house,  city  hall  and 
Washington.  D.C.  But  it  may  be  just  as 
much  a  source  of  light,  and  sometimes, 
more  so." 

The  early  seminar  on  “The  God  Beat 
Revisited”  heard  William  P.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  say  that  he  accepted  the  speech 
invitation  out  of  his  own  desire  to  know 
more  about  the  field  of  religious  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Frankly."  admitted  Thompson.  “I  do 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  reporters.”  The 
Kansas-born  lawyer  and  church  official 
said  he  is  "very  cautious  now"  when 
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encountering  reporters.  He  related  his 
caution  in  part  to  an  unfortunate  en¬ 
counter  such  as  occurred  when  one 
reporter  linked  a  number  of  his  random 
answers  and  presented  a  conclusion  that 
had  not  come  up  in  the  discussion — the 
resulting  story  being  harmful  to  inter¬ 
religious  relationships  built  up  in  the 
particular  community  over  the  years. 

Thompson,  who  is  stated  clerk  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  said  that 
during  his  visits  to  various  communities, 
local  people  often  arrange  an  interview  for 
him  and  he  finds  three  categories  of 
reporters — some  quite  negative  whocome 
with  the  intent  of  expressing  negative 
view;  some  totally  uninformed  about  the 
church  who  come  out  of  a  sense  of  duty, 
talk  briefly,  and  write  a  perfunctory 
story;  and  those  who  come  to  the  inter¬ 
view  with  genuine  interest. 


Referringto  Dr.  Thompson'scomments 
about  reporters,  one  newsman  from  the 
audience  asked  George  Cornell  to  say 
what  the  “appropriate  stance”  of  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  religious  area  ought  to  be. 

Cornell  responded  that  a  problem  the 
news  business  faces  is  getting  better  qual¬ 
ity  and  more  responsibility  in  reporters, 
particularly  in  the  religious  field.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  there  is  a  tendency  to  “make  a 
circus  out  of  it;  get  a  headline,"  all  of 
which  alienates  readers. 

Cornell  said  his  approach  is  to  “take  it 
seriously.”  Covering  religion  is  not  easy 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  is  indication  of 
its  importance,  the  AP  writer  concluded. 


Adds  4th  weekly 

Central  Ohio  Printing  Corp.,  London, 
Ohio,  publisher  of  the  Madison  (Ohio) 
Press,  a  daily,  and  three  weeklies  in 
Plain  City,  South  Charleston,  and  Mount 
Sterling,  has  acquired  the  weekly 
Mechank'shnrff  (Ohio)  Telegram. 


Forecast  headline  action  wiii  be 
in  agriculture,  food,  energy 


Tomorrow's  headlines,  as  seen 
through  projections  of  two  agriculture 
and  energy  experts,  occupied  part  of  the 
closing  seminar  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  in  New  York. 

“Food  and  agriculture  are  where  the 
action  is  going  to  be  in  the  next  four  to  five 
years,”  according  to  John  Schnittker. 
former  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture 
and  president  of  Schnittker  Associates. 

Schnittker  sees  coming  debates  over 
farm  and  food  policies  differing  from 
those  of  the  50s  and  6Qs,  while  in  the  next 
few  months  price  supports  will  take  up 
most  of  the  space  on  farm  issues. 

Among  other  food/agric.iKure  issues 
the  former  Undersecretary  sees  on  the 
news  horizon  are:  acreage  control,  the 
grain  reserve  program,  import  limita¬ 
tions.  environment:’.!  issues  (“with  the 
farmer  generallv  'ayed  against  en¬ 
vironmentalist”/.  ',;./i'tinuing  problems  in 
transfer  of  U..S.  agriculture  knowledge 
abroad,  and  confusion  over  alternating 
scarcity  and  surplus  crops. 

John  Lichtblau.  executive  director  of 
the  Petroleum  Industry  Research  Foun¬ 
dation.  said  that  energy  issues,  which 
have  been  in  the  “limelight  of  public 
interest  less  than  four  years”  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  of  major  interest  to  the  news 
media. 

In  response  to  a  floor  question  asking 
why  the  energy  crisis  hit  with  such  quick 
impact  in  the  news.  Lichtblau  answered 
that  the  press  “didn't  do  badly.”  The 
press,  he  added,  started  to  sound  an  alert 
as  early  as  1971-72,  ahead  of  government 


n  in  that  area. 

e  The  next  big  energy  headlines  will 
le  come  out  of  the  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
'S  tion  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
December  15  in  Qatar.  Lichtblau  said.  He 
te  does  not  see  any  comprehensive  long- 
'e  term  U.S.  policy  on  energy,  and  “the 
r.  answer  to  why  is  probably  because  we 
e  don't  want  one.” 

gj.  Cities  in  trouble 

m  Dr.  Felix  G.  Rohatyn,  chairman  of  the 
xt  Municipal  Assistance  Corporation  of 
ip  New  York  (“Big  Mac”)  and  general  part¬ 
ner.  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.,  indicated  to 
es  editors  that  spotting  cities  in  trouble  is  not 
ie  difficult.  Probably  any  city  north  of  the 
le  Mason-Dixon  Line  is  a  city  in  difficulty, 
a-  he  said  during  one  seminar  address, 
le  Determining  how  much  trouble  a  city  is 
n-  in  is  more  difficult,  he  added,  and  requires 
in  a  look  at  the  general  demographics,  the 
?e  industrial  base,  and  the  disaster  quotient 
ig  (including  unemployment,  dependency. 

levels  of  education,  income  level,  etc.), 
of  Elements  of  accounting  in  New  York 
n-  City  were  likened  by  Rohatyn  to  a  Jack- 
:h  son  Pollock  painting  with  paint  tossed 
ic  at  the  canvas  to  make  sure  nobody 
n-  understands  it.  Municipal  disclosures 
vs  now  are  going  to  be  better  than  in  the  past 
with  prospectuses  going  to  greater 
ng  lengths  to  tell  the  worst  that  can  happen, 
ck  he  said,  giving  the  press  the  job  of  taking 
ed  information  that  will  be  “very  full  and 
he  very  detailed  and  possibly  redundant” 
;rt  and  coming  up  with  a  sophisticated 
nt  analysis. 
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Equipment 


System  design  permits 


back-up  for  3 

At  six  newspapers  of  Landmark 
Communications,  Inc.,  you  can  tell 
change  is  in  the  air.  In  Norfolk  the  com¬ 
posing  room  has  been  renamed  the 
graphics  department;  in  Roanoke  the 
goal  is  to  eliminate  punched  cards  and 
achieve  a  cardless  shop;  and  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.C.,  a  conversion  to  offset  print¬ 
ing  is  coming  on-stream. 

But  a  more  powerful  influence  is  at 
work  at  all  these  papers:  total  commit¬ 
ment  to  electronic  systems.  From  the 
front  offices  to  the  back  shops  prepara¬ 
tions  have  moved  from  planning  to  im¬ 
plementation  as  well  as  from  apprehen¬ 
sion  to  acceptance. 

Further,  the  arrangement  is  a  compat¬ 
ible  blending  of  newly-installed  hardware 
and  software  through  which  one  city 
backs  up  another.  Computers  in  Norfolk 
can  put  out  Greensboro,  those  in  Ro¬ 
anoke  can  do  likewise  for  Norfolk — 
and  have  done  it  in  actual  situations. 
Such  an  intercity  processing  ca¬ 
pability  is  unique  in  newspaper  systems 
operation. 

The  Logigraphic  installations  provided 
by  Logicon-Intercomp  place  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-PHot  and  Ledger-Star,  the 
Roanoke  Times  and  World-News,  and 
the  Greensboro  News  and  Record  on  a 
footing  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of 
editorial,  production,  classified,  and  bus¬ 
iness  operations. 

But  should  any  one  system  fail  in  the 
Norfolk-Roanoke-Greensboro  axis, 
back-up  is  provided  by  another  via  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  For  example,  if  Norfolk 
loses  its  processing  capability,  either 
Roanoke's  Logicon  LI  I(X)0  processor 
or  Greensboro's  Logicon-upgraded  1130 
can  lend  back-up  since  software  at  both 
locations  interfaces  with  Norfolk's  sys¬ 
tem. 

Such  an  eventuality  works  thusly; 
copy  or  data  is  scanned  through  an  OCR 
unit  and  sent  to  a  Vista  telephone  com¬ 
munications  system.  Here  it  is  massaged 
for  phone  transmission  through  a  modem 
unit,  transmitted  over  regular  phone 
lines  to  a  Vista  system  at  the  receiving 
newspaper,  and  massaged  again  for  pro¬ 
cessing  by  the  back-up  computer.  The 
processed  information  follows  a  reversal 
of  this  route  on  its  return  to  the  originat¬ 
ing  point,  where  it  is  converted  into 
punched  paper  tape. 

More  capacity 

The  decision  to  move  ahead  in  com¬ 
puterization  consumed  two  years  of 
feasibility  studies.  Not  really  newcomers 


papers 

in  the  field  of  electronics,  Norfolk, 
Greensboro,  and  Roanoke  for  years  used 
1 130  systems  for  production.  An  experi¬ 
enced  technical  team  struck  the 
parameters  needed  for  each  department 
and  shopped  for  a  system  that  would 
provide  payback  in  three  years. 

“It  was  obvious  we  needed  more  pro¬ 
cessing  capacity  and  faster  processing 
speeds,"  explains  Arthur  T.  Gormley, 
corporate  vicepresident  of  production. 
To  prove  this  objective  was  reached,  he 
cites  the  increase  in  process  or  speeds, 
from  3.6  to  .8  microseconds. 

Other  Landmark  managers  confirm 
that  the  improvement  in  the  throughput 
factor  is  enabling  them  to  achieve  the 
goals  set  for  each  systems  area.  In 
Roanoke,  classified  billing  now  is  done 
on  a  daily  basis,  changed  from  weekly 
billing;  in  Norfolk  there  has  been  an 
overall  gain  of  about  hours  in  trans¬ 
ient  ad  handling  time. 

Main  components  of  the  tri-cities  sys¬ 
tem  look  like  this:  Norfolk  has  two  LI 
1000  processors,  26  Logicon  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals,  six  ECRM  optical 
character  recognition  scanners,  six 
Pacesetter  phototypesetters,  and  three 
Raycomp-100  video  layout  terminals. 

In  Roanoke,  two  LI  1000  processors 
and  16  VDTs  form  the  heart  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  while  Greensboro  is  equipped  with 
two  IBM  1 130  computers  (upgraded  with 
Logicon  enhancement  systems)  and  14 
Logicon  VDTs. 

Arnold  McDonald,  production  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Norfolk  papers,  stresses  the 
people  approach  to  automated  systems 
taken  by  Landmark  management.  The 
word  went  out  early  that  no  one  would 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  changes  in 
work  procedures. 

While  admitting  to  initial  apprehension 
by  composing  room  personnel, 
McDonald  insists  that  now  the 
employees  “no  longer  fear  these  moves.” 
He  adds,  “We  took  lots  of  time  to 
convince  them  about  the  advantages  of 
the  new  systems  and  there  is  a  change  of 
attitude.  Their  own  department,  once  a 
factory,  is  now  like  an  office.” 

The  production  director  also  points  to 
a  reduction  in  the  papers'  workforce. 
“We  regained  ten  situations  through 
reassignment,  attrition,  and  retirement,” 
he  says. 

Vicepresident  Gormley  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  caliber  of  people  now  attracted 
to  Landmark  since  its  turn  to  electronics. 
Many  are  Navy-trained  with  considera¬ 
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ble  savy  in  the  new  technologies  and  one 
was  a  university  professor  with  skills  in 
electronics  training. 

Such  a  group  has  been  the  cadre 
around  which  the  Norfolk-Roanoke- 
Greensboro  dailies  reshaped  their  or¬ 
ganization  for  entry  into  total  systems. 
The  dozen  people  involved  make  up  an 
elite  department,  known  as  Technical 
Services. 


Technical  services 

“While  some  of  our  Tech  Services 
people  are  ex-Navy,  others  are  retrained 
machinists  who  have  electronics  skills,” 
explains  McDonald. “It's  because  a  pres¬ 
tigious  department,  which  other  work¬ 
ers  want  to  join.” 

At  Norfolk,  under  the  direction  of 
Louis  A.  Maurelli,  manager,  the  depart¬ 
ment  performs  training,  assistance,  and 
maintenance  for  each  part  of  the  total 
system.  Training  of  people  affected  by 
the  new  systems  is  a  priority  and  every 
technique  is  employed:  on-site,  cross¬ 
training,  local  college,  and  outside  in¬ 
structors.  Logicon's  role  here  has  been 
two-fold;  first  orientation  of  selected 
Landmark  personnel  at  the  company's 
Torrance,  Calif,  headquarters,  and  later 
broadscale  training  by  Logicon  techni¬ 
cians  to  groups  at  individual  newspapers. 

“The  upkeep  and  repair  of  the  new 
hardware  is  done  inhouse  by  our  group,” 
explains  Maurelli.  “We  also  can  cross 
departmental  lines;  nothing  is  out  of 
bounds.” 

One  of  the  unique  functions  of  Tech 
Services  is  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  work  conducted  by  its  members. 
Such  R&D,  in  one  instance,  resulted  in 
the  installation  of  an  Elgar  Uninterrupta- 
ble  Power  Supply  system,  an  addition 
which  many  feel  provides  assurance  of 
continuous  processing. 

The  UPS  system  monitors  the  news¬ 
papers'  power  supply  and  provides  un¬ 
iform  amounts  for  the  main  computer 
and  its  peripherals.  The  device  also  sus¬ 
tains  the  complete  system  for  30  minutes 
in  the  event  of  a  power  outage.  Fre¬ 
quently  this  is  sufficient  time  until  elec¬ 
tricity  can  be  restored  or  to  allow  the 
system  to  be  switched  over  ^o  an  auxil¬ 
iary  source. 

Full  utilization  of  equipment  has  been 
paramount  in  Landmark  thinking.  In  late 
1975  at  the  Roanoke  papers,  C.  Vaughn 
Porter,  then  data  processing  manager, 
wondered  aloud  why  the  papers'  back-up 
LI  1000  processor  could  not  be  utilized 
for  business  applications. 

The  Times  and  World-News  had  used 
a  leased  360  computer  for  business  data 
processing,  which  entailed  a  monthly 
charge.  Porter  reasoned  that  the  LI 
lOOO's  processing  capacity  could  serve 
business  needs  as  well  as  its  back-up 
purposes,  and  all  of  this  could  be  done 
in-house — resulting  in  a  $24,000  a  year 
savings  over  the  old  system. 

(Continued  on  paf;e  32} 
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Equipment  people 
in  the  news 

Vincent  J.  Spoto  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  marketing  for  ECRM.  Spoto 
was  previously  prtxluct  marketing  man¬ 
ager. 

Joseph  Georgakopoulos  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  field  service  for 
ECRM.  He  was  previously  manager  of 
field  service. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  A.  Branca  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident/executive  recruiting  for 
Graphic  Management  Associates. 
Branca  was  previously  with  Hendrix 
Electronics. 

*  *  * 

Hal  Lowry  has  been  appointed  general 
sales  manager  for  Rockwell-Goss  News¬ 
paper  Products.  He  was  most  recently 
manager  for  Eastern  Hemisphere  sales. 

Rolf  D.  Gronwald  has  been  named 
director- Eastern  Hemisphere  sales  for 
the  company.  He  was  formerly  managing 
director  of  GSD's  office  in  West  Ger¬ 
many. 

*  *  * 

Larry  B.  Bridges  has  been  promoted  to 
national  service  manager  for  Automix 
Keyboards.  Inc.  Bridges  had  been  man¬ 
ager  of  service  for  the  southern  region. 

*  *  * 

John  Corcoran  has  been  appointed 
sales  representative  for  Lith-Kem-Ko  in 


Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State.  He 
was  formerly  with  Eastern  Litho  Supply 
Co. 

*  sic  ^ 

Tom  Graharek  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident  of  Roberts  &  Porter,  Inc. 
Grabarek  will  be  in  charge  of  sales  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Midwest  R&P  Graphic 
Supply  group  in  territories  centered 
around  the  Chicago  area. 

*  *  * 

William  Lutz  was  promoted  to  man¬ 
ager  of  graphic  arts  technical  service  at 
Pako  Corporation.  Lutz  was  previously  a 
product  specialist  with  the  company. 

♦  ♦  * 

Henry  M.  Sutton  has  acquired  an 
interest  in  Graphic  Sales.  Inc.,  of  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida.  Sutton,  as  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  manufactured  parts  and  ser¬ 
vices,  will  be  responsible  for  dismantl¬ 
ing,  moving,  re-erecting  and  servicing 
web  presses. 

*  ♦  * 

George  A.  Morin  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  Denver  newspaper  plant 
of  Cutler-Hammer.  Morin  was  formerly 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  at 
Rohr  Industrial  Systems. 

*  *  ♦ 

Maurice  Alberts  was  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  systems  service  for  Mergenthaler 
Linotype.  Alberts  was  previously  man¬ 
ager  of  the  production  test  department 
for  Linotype  Paul  Ltd. 


John  Waizmann,  Tom  Antal  and  Bill 
Hopps  have  joined  the  sales  staff  of  TEC 
Systems  of  De  Pere,  Wisconsin. 

Waizmann  will  cover  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country,  Antal  will  cover  the  south 
and  far  west,  with  Hopps  assigned  to  the 
midwest. 

♦  *  * 

Fred  T.  Ford  was  named  sales  man¬ 
ager,  midwest  region,  for  Raytheon 
Company’s  grahpic  systems  business 
area.  Ford  was  previously  with  Hendrix 
Electronis. 

Fred  A.  Young  has  joined  Raytheon  as 
sales  manager,  southern  region,  for  the 
graphic  systems  business  area.  Young 
had  been  with  the  Web  Press  division  of 
Harris  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Donald  R.  BrinkerhofT  was  appointed 
northeast  district  sales  manager  for 
Western  IJtho  Plate.  He  was  formerly 
technical  sales  representative  in  the  New 
York  and  Boston  areas. 

+  *  * 

Bryan  E.  Newman  was  appointed  vice- 
president,  international  marketing  for 
Compugraphic  Corp.  Newman  w'as 
previously  with  Addressograph  Multi¬ 
graph. 

Burton  M.  Joyce  has  been  appointed 
corporate  controller  for  Compugraphic. 
He  was  formerly  vicepresident  of  finance 
at  Airco  Alloys. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Camille  L.  Potter  was  promoted  to 

manager,  employee  relations  for  the 

Redmond,  Wa.,  operation  of  Automix 
Keyboards,  Inc. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  M.  Evans  was  appointed  sales 
manager  for  Lith-Kem-Ko's  midwest  re¬ 
gion.  Evans  was  formerly  with  R.B.P.  in 
Dallas,  Texas. 

*  *  * 

Evert  Van  Meerten  has  joined  Dymo 
Graphic  Systems  as  managing  director 
for  DGS  France.  Prior  to  joining  Dymo, 
Van  Meerten  was  director  of  sales  for 
Compugraphic  France. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jonathan  W.  Mohle  was  named  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager-distributed  prod¬ 
ucts  for  MGD  Information  Products  of 
Graphic  Systems  group,  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national.  Mohle  was  previously  a  senior 
planning  analyst  at  the  company. 

• 

Offset  press  ordered 

The  Waierville  (Me.)  Sentinel  has 
purchased  a  4()-page  Goss  offset  press 
with  start-up  planned  for  July  of  1977. 
The  newspaper  will  spend  about  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  on  the  new 
press  and  will  install  the  units  in  the 
basement  and  through  the  first  floor  of 
the  present  plant  site. 

Conversion  of  the  composing  room 
from  hot  metal  to  cold  type  started  last 
spring  and  will  be  completed  prior  to 
press  start-up. 
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Satisfied  customets  in  30  states 

PRESS  INSTALLERS 

HONORED  REALISTIC 
QUOTES  ON 
COMPLETE  PLANT 
INSTALLATIONS 
Pressrooms  &  mailrooms . . . 

Electrical  &  Mechanical 

★  PRESS  ERECTING 

★  CONSULTING 

Our  Customers  tell  it  best, 


“The  smoothest  press  installation 
we’ve  had." 

Kendall  Green 

Odessa  American 

Odessa,  Texas 

“  Masthead  installed  our  press  in  a 
precise  and  concise  manner  ...  we 
were  completely  satisfied." 

Nick  Walser 

Standard  Speaker 

Hazleton,  Pennsylvania 

“We  would  recommend  Masthead  for 

"It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  do  busi¬ 

complete  turnkey  installations” 

ness  with  Masthead." 

Jack  McCarthy 

Gene  Falk 

Gary  Post  Tribune 

Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 

Gary,  Indiana 

Wichita,  Kansas 

=^^asthead^ 

J| '  INTERNATIONAL.  INC 


TELEPHONE 
(505)  842-1357 
P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
87103 
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start  up  your  press  with 

one  sure  thing: 
U.S.  Ink 


The  true  value  of  U.S.  news  web  offset  inks 
becomes  obvious  in  their  unwavering  performance.  They 
improve  your  total  newspaper  operation  by  running 
trouble  free  every  day,  and  by  bringing  an  - 
exceptional  appearance  to  your  newspaper.  ^ 


u.a 

Printing 


East  Rutherford,  NJ; 

Cincinnati,  OH;  Jacksonville,  FL; 
Dallas,  TX;  San  Francisco,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
A  kewanee  INDUSTRY 


32nd  ANNUAL  1 

GREAT  LAKES 
NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION 
CONFERENCE 


Jan.  8,  9,  10,  11,  1977 

CONVENTION 

CENTER 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin 


(THE  NUMBER  1  REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE  IN  THE  COUNTRY) 


NEW  INFORMATIVE 
WORKSHOP  SESSIONS 

For  Program  Information 
Please  Write: 

GERALD  FRUEHAUF 
Mail  Room  Foreman 
Milwaukee  Journal 

333  W.  State  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53201 


NEW  PROGRAM 
FOR  EXHIBITORS: 

For  Booth  and  Exhibitor 
Program  Information 
Please  Write: 

Theodore  R.  Gardiner 

5612  Wallingwood  Dr. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  46226 

or  ' 

Allen  Jensen 

81 1  Prince  Charles  Lane 
Schaunberg,  Illinois,  60172 


Laser  system  update 

LogEtronics  Inc.  has  disclosed  addi¬ 
tional  information  about  its  6-year  pro¬ 
gram  in  laser  platemaking. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  newspaper 
industry  is  the  disclosure  that  the  LogE 
system  accepts  two  newspaper  broad¬ 
sheet  pages  simultaneously  and  uses  a 
unique  plate  overlay  material  called 
Lasermask  which  can  be  used  to  produce 
duplicate  plates  off-line  while  the  laser 
platemaker  scans  the  next  two  pages. 

LogE  President,  Gordon  Johnson, 
stated  that  any  cost-effective  plate¬ 
making  system  must  take  into  account 
the  high  peak-load  requirement  which 
occurs  several  times  a  day  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  “The  systems  approach  taken  by 
LogE  will  optimize  the  productivity  of 
both  the  laser  platemaking  scanner  and 
the  time  of  the  operator.  In  addition,  it 
reduces  the  materials  cost  per  newspaper 
plate  below  conventional  systems  which 
use  photographic  film  or  pre-sensitized 
plates.”  he  said. 

The  LogEscan  platemaker  uses  a  solid 
state  infrared  “YAG”  laser  which 
Johnson  stated  is  more  efficient  and 
easier  to  maintain  than  the  high  power 
gas  lasers  which  emit  visible  or  ultra  vio¬ 
let  light  for  conventional  photographic 
film  or  UV  sensitive  plates.  “Power  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  one  basic  reader-writer 
unit  is  less  than  four  toasters,”  he  said. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  an 
infrared  laser  with  the  dry  Lasermask 
overlay  on  a  grained  unsensitized 
aluminum  plate  eliminates  pollution  and 
allows  room-light  handling  of  all  the 
materials  in  a  compact  space. 


LASERHASK  USED  MITH  DIFFERENt  RECEPTORS 

_  IR  TRANSPARENT  FILN 


SEPARATE 


With  the  final  production  platemaker 
which  will  be  available  for  delivery  next 
year,  one  work  station,  a  combination  of 
laser  and  conventional  platemaking,  will 
be  capable  of  handling  35-40  pages  per 
hour,  depending  on  the  halftone  screen 
required,  and  from  70  to  140  plates  per 
hour.  Two  work  stations  staffed  with  two 
operators  will  double  the  capacity  while 
providing  redundancy. 

LogE  expects  to  complete  the  fac¬ 
simile  transmission  testing  portion  of  its 
product  development  program  within  the 
next  30  days.  This  is  the  last  remaining 
major  goal  of  LogE's  development  pro¬ 
gram  which  first  began  at  the  Perkin 


Elmer  Corporation  in  1970.  In  a  trans¬ 
mission  mode  of  operation,  the  Log¬ 
Escan  system  is  expected  to  produce 
50-60  litho  plates  and  Lasermasks  per 
hour. 

Direct  plate  units 
installed 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  which  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  went  to  total  photocomposi¬ 
tion,  has  now  changed  photoengraving 
processes — installing  two  NAPP  photo¬ 
polymer  direct  plate  units. 

The  three-month  conversion  from 
magnesium-etched  plates  to  a  water- 
washed  NAPP  direct  plate  of  plastic  on 
an  aluminum  backing  included  a  phase  in 
which  NAPP  pattern  plates  were  used, 
with  mats  rolled  from  them  to  make  con¬ 
ventional  lead  printing  plates. 

The  biggest  job  in  the  conversion  was 
installation  of  K  and  F  shims  on  the 
newspaper's  18  Hoe  Color-Convertible 
and  nine  Hoe  Colormatic  press  units  to 
switch  from  the  .4375-inch-thick  lead 
plate  to  the  .03-inch  NAPP  plate,  assis¬ 
tant  production  manager  Tony  Agnello 
said. 

Installation  was  done  by  the  news¬ 
paper's  own  machinists.  NAPP  Plates 
were  used  exclusively  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Oct.  18  edition  of  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  now 
uses  for  composition  two  Autologic 
APS-4  units  driven  by  a  Computer 
Hardware  Inc.  2130  computer. 

Agnello  said  the  change  to  the  NAPP 
system  was  made  to  “improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  graphic  reprodution  for  readers  and 
advertisers”  and  because  of  reduced 
costs.  The  change  resulted  in  elimination 
of  the  newspaper's  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  with  all  the  personnel  shifted  to 
paper  handling  and  press  room  opera¬ 
tions. 

• 

Texas  paper  converts 
to  offset  printing 

The  Odessa  (Tex.)  American  con¬ 
verted  to  offset  printing  on  November  8 
with  a  five  unit  80  page  press  from  the 
Web  F*ress  division  of  Harris  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  new  press  along  with  plant  con¬ 
struction  and  mailroom  equipment  was 
part  of  the  newspaper's  $2  million  ex¬ 
pansion  program. 

The  newspaper  adopted  a  six  column 
news  format  throughout  the  paper  when 
converting  to  offset. 

Five  automatic  pasters  built  by 
M.E.G.  of  Paris,  France  are  part  of  the 
new  press  system.  A  conveyor  system 
built  by  Ferag  of  Switzerland  was  also 
incorporated  in  the  new  printing  produc¬ 
tion  system. 
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The  new  Chemco  News-Plater  produces  two 
electrophotographic  plates  per  minute  directly 
from  paste-up  without  the  use  of  film. 

It’s  a  camera/ platemaker  that  produces 
18"  X  24"  long-run  aluminum  plates  auto 
matically.  Even  the  copyboard  is  raised  at 
the  push  of  a  button.  The  plate  is 
positioned,  punched,  exposed, 
processed  and  delivered — ready 
for  press — in  half  a  minute. 

The  Chemco  News-Plater 
handles  line  and  up  to  100-line 
pre-screened  copy  direct  from 
paste-up.  It  eliminates  all  the 
steps  in  between :  negative 
making  and  processing, 
opaquing,  stripping, 
plate  burning  and 
developing. 


You  have  to  see  it  in  action  to  fully  realize 
the  savings  in  money  per  plate  and  the  savings  in 
minutes  per  deadline.  Ask  your  Chemcoman, 
or  send  the  coupon  today. 


News-Plater 

Two  plates  a  minute. 
Directly  from  pasteup. 


Chemco 

Slijir  photoproducts  co. 


Division  of  Powers  Chemco.Inc 


ED  91176 


(Attach  to  your  letterhead  or  business  card  and  mail.) 


Systems  design 

{Continued  from  pa^’e  27) 

His  initial  success  is  seen  in  use  of  the 
processor  for  classified  transient  credit 
checking  and  billing.  “This  improves  our 
cash  flow."  says  Porter,  "since  we  are 
now  hilling  on  a  daily  basis." 

Compilation  programming 

.•\  feature  of  the  processor's  duet 
software,  according  to  Porter,  is  that 
compilation  programming  time  is  "con¬ 
siderably  less."  One  classified  ad  pro¬ 
gram  required  15-20  minutes  on  the  360 
computer;  the  same  program  is  compiled 
in  45  seconds  on  the  Id  UKH). 

In  the  "very  near  future."  says  Porter, 
the  VDTs  will  be  used  on-line  to  the 
central  processor.  This.  also,  will  pro¬ 
vide  time-savings  since  the  operator  can 
instantly  verify  payments. 

Other  computerized  applications  are 
planned;  updating  of  circulation  so  that 
draw  changes  can  be  made  closer  to 
presstime;  retail  and  general  advertising 
billing;  payroll  figures;  and  general  fi¬ 
nancial  data  including  monthly  expense 
reports,  budgeting,  etc. 

Beyond  this,  the  goal  is  "a  cardless 
shop."  according  to  Danny  J.  Collins, 
systems  director,  who  is  confident  it 
soon  will  he  reached.  "Two  cards  have 
to  be  punched  for  every  classified  ad." 
says  Collins,  "when  we  now  have  the 
capability  of  capturing  accounting  data 
on  discs  as  the  ad  is  scanned  into  produc¬ 
tion.  Disc  storage  is  phenomenally  faster 
than  punched  cards  and  provides  up¬ 
dated  information  immediately." 

The  full-utilization  of  equipment  pol¬ 
icy  also  affects  the  terminals  used  by  the 
Norfolk  morning  and  evening  dailies. 


Some  of  the  VDTs  are  mounted  on 
roller-equipped  tables.  At  several  desig¬ 
nated  times  each  day  a  technician  arrives 
in  specific  departments  to  disconnect  the 
terminals  and  move  them  to  another  de¬ 
partment.  Such  moves  place  the  termi¬ 
nals  where  most  needed  during  peak  de¬ 
mand  periods. 

The  electronics  changeover  is  not 
without  its  problems.  Resides  the 
“bugs"  in  the  system,  which  everyone 
talks  about  until  eliminated,  there  looms 
greater  challenges. 

Gormley.  who  voices  satisfaction  with 
progress  to  date,  believes  one  challeng¬ 
ing  area  are  the  bottlenecks  created  after 
optimizing  a  particular  operation.  "We'll 
get  one  thing  or  department  on  a  fast 
footing."  he  explains,  “and  production 
backs  up  in  the  ensuing  steps." 

McDonald  sees  training  and  retraining 
of  people  as  "a  continuous  thing  if  we 
continue  to  automate."  While  stressing 
that  training  efforts  have  “paid  off."  he 
still  feels  it  is  no  short-term  program. 

Porter  and  Collins  agree  on  the  need 
for  assigning  priority  to  training.  “Some 
people  are  excited  about  the  new  sys¬ 
tems."  they  say.  “hut  are  stumbling 
around."  Their  view  is  that  unless  a 
thorough  training  job  is  accomplished 
these  people  eventually  can  become  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  systems  operation. 

But  enough  optimism  pervades  the 
staffs  of  the  six  newspapers  to  conclude 
that  the  people  and  technical  problems 
will  be  overcome. 

There  hardly  is  a  limit  to  expectations 
of  Landmark  planners  for  the  systems. 
Nearly  all  see  the  possibilities  of  remote 
terminals  at  distant  bureaus  transmitting 
news  and  ad  copy  to  the  home  base. 
Such  a  hook-up  would  provide  better 
service  to  readers  in  these  outlying 


Before  you  buy  a  Newspaper 
Electronic  Editing  and  Wire  System 


Analyze  the  ^ 

NEIVS 

*The  NEW  Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System. 

The  N.E  W.S.  is  simple,  versatile,  expandable  and  reliable  without 
the  expense  of  a  computer  or  costly  back  up  components. 

WE  MAKE  THE  NEWS! 

NEWSPAPER  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 

7948  Woman  —  Kansas  City.  Missouri  64114  —  Telephone  816/333-7967 


communities  as  well  as  eliminate  much 
of  the  need  for  a  land  courier. 

Robert  D.  Benson,  president, 
Times-World  Corp.,  foresees  eventual 
emergence  of  a  circulation  data  bank 
which  will  fit  the  objectives  of  advertis¬ 
ers.  This  will  involve  knowing  who  sub¬ 
scribers  are,  he  says,  and  who  they  are 
not. 

Uppermost  in  Landmark  thinking, 
however,  is  to  develop  the  systems  to 
serve,  not  inconvenience,  the  customer. 
This,  after  all,  is  what  new  technology  is 
supposed  to  accomplish. 

Tokyo  paper  using 
computer  system 

The  Nihon  Keizai  Shinihiin  newspaper 
of  Tokyo,  Japan  has  been  developing  a 
computerized  production  system  that 
will  pave  the  way  to  the  multiple  use  of 
data  generated  by  the  paper. 

The  on/line  computer  system,  started 
in  1967,  was  completed  recently  and  all 
pages  with  news  columns  are  processed 
through  the  system  called  ANNECS 
(Automated  Nikkei  Newspaper  Editing 
and  Composing  System).  At  present, 
more  than  50  pages  a  day  are  published 
using  ANNECS. 

IBM  Japan.  Tokyo  Shibaura  Electric, 
Nippon  Electric,  General.  Toppan  Print¬ 
ing,  Fuji  Photo  Film,  Konishiroku  Pho¬ 
to  Industries,  and  Infortech  took  part  in 
developing  the  New  ANNECS. 


ANNECS  error  correction  station 


The  system  was  designed  to  produce  a 
lot  of  pages  during  peak  times,  meet  the 
need  to  rearrange  the  page  layout  when 
unexpected  news  comes  to  the  system, 
and  process  Japanese  data  which  can 
have  more  than  1 10.(K)0  characters  of  26 
different  fonts. 

News  data  is  first  processed  by  the 
primary  (mini-computer)  systems  which 
are  responsible  for  input,  monitoring, 
correction  and  processing.  IBM  370/158 
computers  control  the  flow  of  copy  to  the 
layout  system  and  are  configured  to  con¬ 
trol  the  information  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

The  system  is  able  to  produce  at  least 
15  pages  every  30  minutes.  Photos  and 
advertising  copy  for  the  present  cannot 
be  handled  by  the  electronic  system.  Full 
(I009f)  computerization  is  expected 
within  the  next  two  years. 
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OPTIMIX 


The  best  tool  for  page  makeup 
since  the  layout  pad... 


Bob  Hanson,  Seattle  Art  Director 


costs  less  than  $30,000. 

OPTIMIX  is  faster,  smarter,  more  accurate,  and  easier  to  use  than  your  layout  pad. 

OPTIMIX  is  an  automatic  and  exact  composition  terminal  that  lets  you  see  your  finished  product 
before  your  typesetter  does. 

OPTIMIX  displays  type  from  half-point  to  127-and-a-haif  point  on  an  86  x  80  pica  screen.  It 
changes  type  size,  leading,  font,  and  line  length  with  simple  keystrokes. 

It  moves  copy  blocks,  sets  flush  right  or  left,  justifies,  and  positions 
graphic  elements,  right  on  the  big  display  screen.  OPTIMIX 
even  generates  custom  character  sets  for  logos,  and  fits  copy 
around  illustrations.  OPTIMIX  has  complete  editing  capabilities 
so  you  can  rewrite  while  you  design,  and  it  doubles 
type  size  for  easy  proofreading. 

Best  of  all,  OPTIMIX  does  it  all  for  less  than  $30,000,  less  than 
a  third  the  price  of  the  other  composition  terminals. 

If  your  layout  pads  aren’t  up  to  this 
kind  of  performance,  you  should 
get  all  the  details  on  OPTIMIX  by 
writing  us  at  AKI ,  4200  1 50th 
Redmond,  Washington  98052 
calling  (206)  885-8800. 


'X- 


Puts  it  all  together. 


What’s  new: 
products  and  systems 

Tal-Star  Computer  Systems  is  cur¬ 
rently  implementing  a  T-4000  editorial 
system  for  text  processing  at  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  agent  for  the 
Gannett  owned  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
and  the  independently  owned  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

The  T-4000  system  will  provide  the 
two  competitive  newspapers  with  a  ter¬ 
minal  based  pre-composition  processing 
system  including  wire  handling 
capabilities. 

♦  *  * 

ECRM  has  announced  additional  in¬ 
stallations  of  the  7600  text  editing/ 
classified  ad  production  system.  The 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Oakland  Press  and  the 
Newcastle  (Pa.)  News  will  go  on-stream 
with  the  systems  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

*  * 

Lith-Kem-Ko  has  announced  a  foun¬ 
tain  solution  for  DiLitho  users.  The  new 
product  is  called  DiLitho  News  Etch  (no. 
2424)  and  eliminates  the  need  to  cop- 
perize  steel  rollers  in  an  ink  train  when  a 
newspaper  is  converting  to  DiLitho. 

The  material  is  non-alkaline,  nontoxic, 
nonflammable  biodegradable,  does  not 
contain  gum  and  requires  only  2-3 
ounces  to  a  gallon  of  neutral  water  result¬ 
ing  in  a  PH  of  about  4.5. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Tal-Star  Computer  Systems  has  sold  a 
T-410  publishing  system  to  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times.  The  new  system  will  ex¬ 
pand  the  present  T-1000  production  sys¬ 
tem  from  Tal-Star  and  incorporate  64 
on-line  VDTs.  The  editing  capabilities 
include  automatic  headline  fitting,  global 
search  and  replace,  and  merging  of  copy 
from  several  stories  into  a  single  story. 

The  T-410’s  communications  control 
subsystem  will  capture  and  store  input 
from  up  to  32  low  and  high  speed  wire 
services  and  remote  terminals. 

♦  Jk  * 

ECRM  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
Dainippon  Screen,  Ltd.,  of  Kyoto,  Japan 
to  sell  and  service  ECRM's  8400  Auto- 
kon  process  reproduction  system  in  the 
Far  East. 

*  *  * 

Graphic  Systems  division  of  Rockwell 
International  has  announced  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  service  bulletins  on  safety 
guards,  designed  to  meet  OSHA 
requirements,  for  the  Rockwell-Goss 
Community.  Rockwell-Goss  Suburban 
and  Rockwell-Goss  Urbanite  presses. 

For  copies,  contact,  W.  H.  Rouse, 
safety  engineer.  Graphic  Systems  divi¬ 
sion,  3100  S,  Central  Ave.,  (Thicago.  111., 
60650 

♦  ♦  * 

J.  Bobst  &  Fils  Sa.,  of  Lausanne, 
Switzerland  has  signed  an  agreement 
with  Louis  M.  Moyroud  and  Rene  A. 
Higonnet  to  develop  a  new  phototype¬ 


setter  that  will  be  marketed  by  Bobst 
Graphic  division. 

* 

Richmond  Graphic  Systems  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.L,  has  introduced  Model  3000 
perfect  exposure  control  computer  that 
permits  half-tone  quality  and  screening 
of  color  separations.  A  companion  mem¬ 
ory  unit.  Model  2500,  will  record  all  four 
programs  for  color  separations  and  au¬ 
tomatically  control  all  four  exposures 
through  the  Model  3000  without  the  need 
for  recalibration. 

*  *  * 

Amcomp,  Inc.  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
has  reached  an  agreement  in  principle 
whereby  Datapoint  Corp.,  of  San  An¬ 
tonio.  Texas  can  acquire  the  company. 

Harold  O’Kelley  is  the  president  of 
Datapoint  and  was  formerly  general 
manager  of  Harris  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems. 

*  *  * 

Snook  Corporation  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
has  announced  a  new  R-2  chemical  mix¬ 
ing  system  from  Rotex.  The  solution 
management  system  utilizes  positive 
displacement  pumps  to  meter,  mix  and 
deliver  fresh  replenisher  to  the  processor 
or  holding  tank  from  containers  of  liquid 
concentrates. 

The  R-2  modular  assembly  consists  of 
a  master  drive  unit,  and  appropriate  size 
and  number  of  metering  pumps. 

*  jjc  * 

Cutler-Hammer  Denver  has  been 
awarded  a  SI  .8  million  contract  to  supply 
a  Tray-Matic  automated  bundle  distribu¬ 
tion  system  to  be  installed  in  Dagens 
Nyheters'  new  production  facility  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

The  system  offers  maximum  flexibility 
to  deliver  two  Stockholm  papers  from 
the  production  lines  to  the  truck  dock  for 
the  Dagens  Nyheters'  452.000  morning 
and  549.000  Sunday  circulation  and  Ex- 
pressen's  575. (XX)  evening  and  646,000 
Sunday  circulation. 

The  system  permits  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  to  prepare  a  manifest  identify¬ 
ing  number  of  papers  and  zone  editions 
for  up  to  999  routes  prior  to  each  produc¬ 
tion  run. 

♦  *  * 

Western  Litho  Plate  has  completed 
thirteen  installations  of  their  total 
plateroom  system  for  newspapers.  The 
latest  installations  were  made  at  the 
Minneapolis  (M'mn.)  Star  &  Tribune,  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune  and  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

♦  *  * 

Combustion  Engineering  announced 
that  its  C-E  Bauer  division  has  received  a 
multimillion  dollar  order  to  supply  a 
thermo-mechanical  pulping  system  for  a 
newsprint  mill  to  be  built  in  Balikesir. 
Turkey. 

*  *  * 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  has  been 
given  exclusive  distribution  rights  for 


Hamilton  photocomposition  equipment. 
The  Hamilton  line  includes  light  tables, 
work  banks,  storage  cabinets  and  file  un¬ 
its. 

*  *  ♦ 

Muller-Martini  has  introduced  a  new 
low-cost  compensating  counter  stacker, 
model  1512  that  produces  square  news¬ 
paper  bundles  at  speeds  of  14,000  per 
hour.  Stacks  can  be  delivered  to  the  left, 
right  or  straight  out  to  accommodate  any 
layout  requirements. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Information  Products,  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  division  of  Rockwell  International, 
has  sold  Metro-set  phototypesetters  to 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers;  and  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele  ft  ram  and 
Gazette. 

*  ♦  * 

Chemco  Photoproducts  has  introduced 
a  graphic  arts  silver  recovery  program 
that  coordinates  selection  of  the  proper 
recovery  equipment  and  follow-through 
for  the  sale  of  recovered  silver  at  current 
market  prices.  The  program  includes 
electrolytic  systems  for  recovery  from 
fixer  baths,  and  systems  for  silver  recov¬ 
ery  from  exposed  or  unexposed  film  no 
longer  required  for  reproduction. 

*  *  * 

3.M  Company  designed  new 
capabilities  into  the  Pyrofax  Imaging 
System  that  will  permit  newspapers 
using  the  direct  lithography  printing 
method  to  install  the  system. 

Newspapers  plating  straight  or  collect 
can  also  adopt  the  Pyrofax  system  since 
the  repeat  image  capability  (labeled 
“Two-Off)  is  one  of  the  new  features. 
This  capability  is  the  result  of  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  imager  mechanics. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ikegai-Goss,  a  joint  venture  of  MGD 
Graphic  Systems  and  Ikegai  Iron  Works, 
has  sold  the  Asahi  Shinbun,  largest  na¬ 
tional  daily  in  Japan,  a  FAH-53  letter- 
press  press  consisting  of  three  units  and 
a  folder.  The  press  equipment  includes; 
Metro-Offset  lockup  to  accommodate 
wraparound  plastic  plates  developed  by 
Asahi  Shinbun;  Goss  Reel-Tension- 
Pasters  and  integrated  drives. 

The  newspaper  has  a  combined  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  circulation  of  nearly  1 1 
million  and  normally  prints  a  maximum 
24  page  paper. 

• 

New  sales  manager 
for  Northern  Ink 

Harvey  C.  Luxford  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position  of  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Northern  Ink  Printing 
Corp..  Minneapolis. 

Carl  O.  Jacobson,  president  of  North¬ 
ern  said  Luxford  has  a  background  of  20 
years  in  the  graphic  arts.  A  sales  rep  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  all  sales  and  service  in  20 
states. 
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Editorial  workshop  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Bits  and  Pieces-No.  513 


Unless  I  have  become  inured  to  it,  the  national  political 
conventions  last  summer  appeared  to  have  abandoned  the 
sonorous  (and  inaccurate)  use  of  the  expression  “sovereign 
state"  in  announcing  the  votes  of  delegations.  The  formula 
used  to  be,  “The  sovereign  state  of  Missatuckee  proudly  casts 
12  votesfor  Forder.”  Is  it  possible  that  the  widespread  ridicule 
of  political  pomposity  is  having  some  effect?  If  so,  sensitivity  in 
such  matters  may  spread  from  politicians  to  government 
departments. 

As  noted  here  years  ago,  sovereignty  is  supreme  political 
power,  and  is  enjoyed  only  by  nations.  No  state  of  the 
American  republic  possesses  sovereignty  or  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  it,  despite  the  formerly  widespread  application  of 
the  term  to  them.  The  sentence.  “This  is  an  example  of  how 
each  of  the  50  states  can  be  deprived  of  its  sovereignty"  is 
nonsense;  they  have  none  to  be  deprived  of.  The  writer 
presumably  was  referring  to  states'  rights. 

=(:  *  * 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Business  Wire  Newsletter  gave  this 
advice  to  PR  writers:  “If  your  company  must  be  secretive 
about  how  much  it  acquired  another  company  for,  at  least  say , 
‘The  sale  price  was  not  disclosed.'  But  don't  go  the  silly  route: 
‘The  purchase  was  for  an  undetermined  amount  of  cash.' 
Surely  the  amount  was  determined!"  This,  however,  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  blanket  denunciation  of  undetermined.  If 
it  appeared  in  a  similar  context  in  a  financial-page  story  in  a 
newspaper,  the  reader  would  understant  that  it  was  the  writer 
who  had  been  unable  to  determine  the  amount. 

*  *  * 

Complaints  have  been  heard  against  the  expression 
“execution-style  killing"  on  the  grounds  that  an  execution  is 
the  taking  of  a  life  by  due  process  of  law.  This  accords  with 
dictionary  definition,  but  “execution-style"  still  seems  to  me  a 
useful,  unexceptionable  descriptive.  The  combination  with 
makes  it  clear  that  a  true  execution  is  not  meant,  but  rather 
something  resembling  it.  Killings  so  described  are  often  politi¬ 
cal,  or  resemble  a  legal  execution  more  than  they  do  other 
murders,  even  if  the  killers  are  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  What  else  would  convey  the  meaning  so  succinctly? 

On  well-regulated  newspapers,  care  is  exercised  not  to  treat 
a  tragic  event  with  levity .  even  though  it  may  have  its  humorous 
aspects  to  those  not  the  victims  of  it .  If  we  can  assume  that  the 
typical  reader  possesses  at  least  average  human  sensibilities, 
many  more  readers  will  be  put  off  than  amused  by  such 
callousness — or,  more  likely,  desperate  attempts  to  be  amus¬ 
ing.  This  comment  is  prompted  by  a  cutline  I  saw  under  a 
picture  in  a  well-edited  paper  showing  a  helicopter  at  work 
removing  a  body  from  the  side  of  a  cliff  into  which  a  plane  had 
crashed.  The  run-in  of  the  cutline  read  CLIFF-HANGER — a 
deplorable  choice  of  language,  in  my  estimation.  As  we  all 
know,  cliff-luinf’er  is  a  facetious  form,  once  more  common, 
perhaps,  than  it  is  today,  describing  a  segment  of  a  movie  or 
television  serial  that  ends  with  the  characters  in  a  precarious  fix 
and  direly  in  need  of  rescue.  Remember  those  movie  serials 
that  used  to  be  shown  at  kids'  matinees  many  years  ago?  That 
was  the  way  they  ended,  to  encourage  attendance  at  the  next 
installment  the  following  week. 
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With  the  Harris 
DiLitho^  System, 
you  can  get 
improved  print 
quality  and 
economy  with  your 
present  letterpress 
equipment* 


Reduceid  plate  and  ink  costs.  High 
quality  black  and  four  color  process 
reproduction. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  pa¬ 
pers  like  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Register 
and  Tribune  have  adapted  their  letter- 
press  units  to  the  Harris  DiLitho  System. 

Conversion  to  direct  lithography  is 
simple.  Installation  time  is  a  matter  of 
hours,  and  can  be  handled  by  in-plant 
personnel. 

Then  the  savings  start.  In  plate  costs 
which  candrop  to  1/5ththecost  of  shal¬ 
low  relief  plates.  In  plate  processing 
time.  And  in  better  mileage  with  the  use 
of  letterpress  inks.  All  this,  plus  print 
quality  which  approaches  that  of  offset. 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  proven 
Harris  DiLitho  System  is  a  patented 
brush  dampener  which  introduces  wa¬ 
ter  through  the  inkform  rolls  to  athin 
lithographic  plate.  With  the  brush 
dampener,  there  is  no  ink  or  lint  feed¬ 
back  to  contaminate  the  fountain  solu¬ 
tion.  And  the  system  is  virtually 
maintenance  free. 

To  learn  why  many  dailies  have 
already  converted  to  Harris  DiLitho, 
write  Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  02891. 

'^DiLitho  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ANPA/RI. 
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101—  GANG  OF  PECKSNIFFS  and  other  com¬ 

ments  on  newspaper  publishers,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  by  H.  L.  Mencken.  A  collection  of  Mencken's 
columns,  essays  and  articles  reflecting  his  impatience 
with  his  brethren  of  the  press  and  his  critical  appraisal 
of  the  world.  Selected,  edited  and  introduced  with  a 
profile  of  Mencken  as  a  newsman  by  Theo  Lippmann, 
Jr.  206  pages.  $8.95 

102—  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  SLANG— 

compiled  by  Harold  Wentworth  and  Stuart  Berg 
Flexner.  Second  supplemented  edition.  This  landmark 
of  American  lexicography  now  has  more  than  23,000 
definitions,  about  3,000  of  them  in  a  new  96-page 
supplement.  If  you've  been  hyped  by  a  plastic  hippie 
ecofreak,  and  you  didn't  even  know  it,  you  need  this. 
766  pages.  $12.95 


103 — The  New  York  Times  Everyday  Reader's 
Dictionary  of  MISUNDERSTOOD,  MISUSED, 
MISPRONOUNCED  WORDS— Laurence  Urdang, 
editor.  Thousands  of  words  that  can  trip  up  the  best- 
educated  people  including  words  we  know  but  can't 
define  when  someone  asks  us  what  they  mean;  words 
we  understand  when  we  read  them  but  not  when  we 
hear  them  (and  vice  versa).  377  pages.  $7.95 


104— PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING— A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1 970s,  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


105-AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  1970s, 

by  Ernest  C.  Hynds.  Comprehensive  survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  including  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
all  types:  black,  college,  conventional,  etc.  Discusses 
new  techniques  in  editorial  and  production  areas,  own¬ 
ership  trends,  computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular 
attention  to  newspaper-government  relations.  349 
pages,  indexed.  $13.50 


106— HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-A  Manual 
for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E.  Garst 
and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its  field 
explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  manual  of 
the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook.  Paperback 
only.  $3.00 

108— THE  COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS^n  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Mass  Media,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg.  A 
concise  historical  and  critical  survey  of  every  area  of 
mass  communication  from  newspapers  to  magazines  to 
comics,  movies,  books,  radio,  television  advertising, 
public  relations.  An  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  mass 
communications  on  public  opinion-problems  of  free¬ 
dom,  control,  responsibility.  372  pages,  indexed. 

$10.00 

109—  THE  IMPERATIVE  OF  FREEDOM— A 

philosophy  of  Journalisbc  Autonomy,  by  John  C. 
Merrill.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  central  subject, 
social  responsibility  of  the  press  a  major  sub-topic. 
"Journalistic  autonomy  is  the  imperative  for  those  who 
want  to  participate  in  journalism  on  a  really  human 
level."  228  pages,  indexed.  $10.00 

110—  STOP  THE  PRESSES!  by  Dick  Hyman.  A 

compilation  of  the  best  "Short  Takes"  from  the  weekly 
issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher  over  the  years.  Illustrated 
by  Bob  Dunn.  110  pages.  $2.95 

111—  ETHICS  AND  THE  PRESS— Read/ngs  in 

Mass  Media  Morality,  edited  by  John  C.  Merrill, 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Ralph  D.  Barney, 
Brigham  Young  University.  A  timely  collection  of 
some  35  articles  on  the  ethical  considerations  and  im¬ 
plications  the  media  must  face  in  reporting  the  news. 
338  pages.  $13.95 

112—  THE  CREATION  OF  CONSENT-Pub//c  Re¬ 
lations  in  Practice,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Communication  at  Hunter  College.  De¬ 
velops  the  thesis  that  public  relations,  practiced  with 
integrity  in  an  age  of  mass  media,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  process  of  mass  communication  and  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  healthy  functioning  of  our  economic,  social, 
political  and  social  institutions.  315  pages.  $13.50 


113— MY  FIRST  65  YEARS  IN  ADVERTISING  by 

Maxwell  Sackheim.  The  Dean  of  Direct  Mail  Adver¬ 
tising,  recently  elected  to  the  Copywriters'  Hall  of 
Fame,  discusses  techniques,  ads  and  headlines  that 
moved  billions  of  dollars  of  merchandise  from  shelf  to 
customer.  210  pages,  illustrated.  $9.95 


114— THE  TIN  KAZOO:  Television,  Politics,  and 
the  News,  by  Edwin  Diamond.  A  critical  study  of 
broadcast  news  arguing  that  the  impact  of  TV  on  na¬ 
tional  audiences  is  considerably  less  than  is  generally 
believed.  Analyzes  a  number  of  misconceptions  demon¬ 
strating  that  television  news  is  not  as  influential  as  it  is 
thought  to  be.  270  pages.  $9.95 


115— HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  TE)(T-An  Illus¬ 
trated  Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold 
Evans,  editor  of  The  Sunday  Times,  London.  From  a 
guide  to  text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy, 
with  examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain. 
366  pages.  $11.95 


116— NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Harold  Evans.  An 
illustrated  guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as 
style  and  typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11 
pages  of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 


117—  NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated  Guide 

to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  examination  of 
newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing  examples 
from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  newspapers 
around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 

118—  NEWSMAKING,  by  Bernard  Roshco.  With 
journalistic  experience  and  a  d^ree  in  sociology,  the 
author  shows  how  the  relationship  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  and  other  social  institutions  determines  the 
press's  definition  of  news  and  how  it  is  presented;  how 
the  content  of  the  news  is  shaped  by  the  dominant 
values  of  American  society.  160  pages.  $10.00 


119—  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE,  The 

Story  of  the  Miami  Herald,  by  Nixon  Smiley.  A 
fascinating  history  of  the  Herald  and  the  Knights  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  history  of  Miami  before  and  after  the 
Knights  bought  the  newspaper  with  55,000  circulation 
for  $2.25  million  in  1937.  340  pages,  indexed  and 
illustrated.  $14.95 

120—  THE  MEDIA  IN  AMERICA,  by  John  Tebbel. 

More  than  a  newspaper  history;  it  covers  the  waterfront 
of  communication.  "The  media  ought  to  pay  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  critics,  few  of  whom  are  worth  listening  to, 
and  more  to  improving  their  product  in  terms  of 
thoroughness,  readability,  and  accuracy,"  the  author 
states.  $10.00 

121—  FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 

by  Daniel  R.  Williamson.  For  students  and  others 
interested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  pages, 
indexed.  $12.50 


123— REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  author  of  "Headlines  and  Deadlines"  has  created 
an  unconventional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,390 
entries)  of  meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words. 
277  pages.  $10.00 

126— HARPER  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPO¬ 
RARY  USAGE  by  William  Morris  and  Mary  Morris 
with  a  panel  of  136  language  experts.  Authors  of  the 
syndicated  column  "Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom"  have 
prepared  an  entertaining  and  informative  guide  to 
idioms,  slang,  vogue  words,  etc.,  with  opinions  on  dis¬ 
puted  usage.  650  pages.  $15.00 

128— THAT’S  WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  THE 
PRESS,  by  Keen  Rafferty.  A  lively  dictionary  of  more 
than  500  quotations  from  the  famous,  the  infamous,  and 
the  nondescript  through  the  centuries,  about  the  press 
and  the  broadcasters.  Thirty-four  classifications  includ¬ 
ing  "The  Presidents"  and  "The  Tyrants"  Indexed,  137 
pages.  $5.95 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  New  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A  greatly 
expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of  Times 
style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation,  English 
usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to  anyone 
who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 


131— BEYOND  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Feature  Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander.  Starts  with 
features  for  newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for 
broadcast  news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety 
of  features  for  magazines.  Illustrated,  indexed,  264 
pages.  $9.95 


132^  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESK,  by 

Bruce  Humphrey.  A  former  managing  editor  of  a 
25,O0O  circulation  evening  daily  describes  in  32- 
mimeographed  pages  the  operation  of  a  universal  desk 
he  created  which  can  be  adapted  to  larger  or  smaller 
operations.  $2.50 


136— A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  MARKETING 
MAGAZINE  ARTICLES,  by  Duane  Newcomb.  With 
over  3,000  article  acceptances,  author  tells  what  it 
takes  and  how  to  do  it  in  developing  saleable  ideas, 
writing  and  marketing  them.  $6.95 


138— ON  WRITING  WELL:  An  informal  guide  to 
writing  nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser.  A  former 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Life,  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author 
teaches  at  Yale.  Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach 
good  English  that  can  be  used  in  good  journalism  and 
good  nonfiction.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many 
famous  writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


139— NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M.  Neal  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  "how  to" 
book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of 
outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested 
assignments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  298 
pages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 


140— THE  PLIGHT  OF  ENGLISH:  Ambiguities, 
cacophonies  and  other  violations  of  our  language, 
by  Basil  Cottle,  senior  lecturer  in  English  at  University 
of  Bristol.  Blending  scholarly  discussion  with  humor  and 
common  sense  seeking  the  ideal  of  straightforward  and 
honest  English.  160  pages.  Indexed.  $7.95 


141_THE  PULITZER  PRIZES  by  John  Hohen- 
berg.  A  history  of  the  awards  in  books,  drama,  music 
and  journalism  over  six  decades  based  on  the  author's 
private  files.  He  is  newspaperman  and  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  and  since  1954  has  been  Administrator  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  and  Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board.  It 
takes  you  behind  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  heated 
controversies  over  prizes  made  and  not  made.  434 
pages,  indexed.  $14.95 


142— THE  MEDIA  ENVIRONMENT:  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  in  American  Society,  by  Robert  H. 
Stanley  and  Charles  S.  Steinberg.  The  author's 
examine  content,  structure  and  control  of 
communications-newspapers,  motion  pictures,  radio 
and  television-and  the  treatment  of  minorities,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  public  relations  and  future  technology.  306 
pages.  $11.50 


143— THE  MESSENGER’S  MOTIVES— Ethical 
Problems  of  the  News  Media,  by  John  L.  Hulteng. 
The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  U.  of  Oregon, 
deals  with  problems  of  taste,  censorship,  invasion  of 
privacy,  personal  bias,  quoting  out  of  context,  revealing 
sources,  and  many  others.  262  pages.  Indexed.  $8.95 


144_rEPORTING  FOR  THE  PRINT  MEDIA,  by 

Fred  Fedler.  Instructions,  examples  and  exercises  for 
the  beginner  in  news  writing.  Exercises  resembling  as¬ 
signments  given  to  new  reporters.  A  workbook  with 
instructor's  manual  accompanying.  258  pages.  $7.50. 


VALUABLE  ADDITIONS  FOR  YOUR  PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARY 


A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing,  writing  and 
related  subjects  . . .  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 


145— ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N.  Ed¬ 
ward  Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  tech¬ 
nical  consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation. 
A  comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typeset¬ 
ting  technology  with  chapters  on  input  considerations, 
editing  and  corrections,  storage,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  300-word  glossary  of 
computer  jargon  plus  a  7,000-word  "exceptions  dictio¬ 
nary'  on  hyphenation.  384  pages  8%  x  11V4.$48.00 


146— PRECISION  JOURNALISM,  A  Reporter’s 
Introduction  to  Social  Science  Methods,  by  Philip 
Meyer.  The  former  Nieman  Fellow  teaches  the  jour¬ 
nalist  how  to  use  and  profit  from  the  qualitative 
methods  of  the  social  scientists,  the  use  of  statistics  for 
interpreting  data  and  testing  hypotheses,  how  to 
analyze  polls  and  surveys,  and  to  finance,  organize  and 
conduct  surveys.  342  pages.  $11.50 


147_FREED0M  of  THE  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Access  to  Mass  Media,  by  Jerome  A. 
Barron.  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media  func¬ 
tion  and  describes  public  pressures  for  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  media  and  the  means  by  which  greater 
public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His  basic  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be  restored  to 
the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368  pages.  $8.95 


14a-INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of 
techniques  basic  to  this  type  of  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities:  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


149—1975  FACTS  ON  FILE  NEWS  DICTIONARY, 
An  Encyclopedic  Summary  of  Contemporary  His- 
toi7.  Alphabetical,  self-indexed,  summary  of  every  sig¬ 
nificant  news  development  of  the  year — events,  places, 
people.*  504  pages.  $9.50 


150— SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Limits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Television,  by  Paul  P.  Ashley.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  of  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $9.50 


155—  GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTSby  E.  L.  Cal- 

lihan.  Covering  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  composi¬ 
tion,  spelling  and  word  usage,  a  reference  book  for  the 
media  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students.  Com¬ 
pletely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  newsman  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy.  In¬ 
dexed.  346  pages.  $5.95 

156—  BEST  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE 

YEAR,  edited  by  Charles  Brooks.  Fourth  volume 
(1976)  in  an  annual  series  featuring  the  work  of  145 
editorial  cartoonists— 350  cartoons— on  26  major  news 
stories.  Indexed.  160  pages.  $8.95 

157—  THE  UNSEEING  EYE,  The  Myth  of  Televi¬ 

sion  Power  in  National  Elections,  by  Thomas  E. 
Patterson  and  Robert  D.  McClure.  A  challenge  to  the 
experts  from  media,  politicians  and  academics,  offering 
proof  that,  contrary  to  prevailing  belief,  television  news 
and  televised  political  advertising  have  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  outcome  of  national  elections.  Based  on 
2,000  hour-long  interviews  before,  during,  and  after  the 
1972  campaign.  218  pages.  $7.95 

158—  HELP:  The  Useful  Almanac,  1976-1977, 

edited  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse.  Where  to  go  for  help  on 
just  about  anything,  by  the  staff  of  Consumer  News  Inc. 
Analyzing  the  cheapest,  the  best  and  the  worst  from 
,automobiles  to  drugs  to  insurance,  to  transportation 
spelling  out  the  rights  of  the  buyer  and  the  consumer. 
Indexed.  410  pages.  $9.95 

160— ASSAULT  ON  THE  MEDIA,  The  Nixon  Years, 

by  William  E.  Porter.  A  narrative  history  of  govern¬ 
ment  attacks  on  the  media  from  1%9  to  1974;  a  devas¬ 
tating  account  of  an  orchestrated  effort  to  discredit  the 
press.  Arranged  chronologically  with  160  pages  of  sup¬ 
porting  documents.  Indexed.  320  pages.  $11.95 

161—  THE  CRAFT  OF  INTERVIEWING  by  John 

Brady.  The  editor  of  Writer's  Digest  says  'interview¬ 
ing  is  a  craft  and  a  profession;  rarely  a  science, 
sometimes  an  art. '  Researching  the  subject,  ask¬ 
ing  the  questions,  taking  notes,  using  a  tape- 
recorder  and  the  telephone  and  how  to  handle 
those  “off  the  record”  comments.  244  pages,  in¬ 
dexed,  $7.95 

162—  MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

edited  by  Kenneth  S.  Devol.  (Revised  2nd  edition.)  A 
collection  of  50  major  Supreme  Court  cases  and  selected 
reprints  of  important  articles  from  leading  law  journals 
about  obscenity,  censorship,  rights  of  privacy,  and  other 
First  Amendment  problems.  Indexed.  400  pages. 

$14.50 


163—  INTERNATIONAL  AND  INTERCULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION,  edited  by  Heinz-Dietrich 
Fischer  and  John  C.  Merrill.  A  collection  of  45  sig¬ 
nificant  articles  by  world  authorities  exploring  the  hopes 
and  purposes  of  international  understanding.  Subjects 
include;  communication  systems  and  concepts,  the 
world's  media,  problems  of  freedom  and  responsibility, 
national  developnent  and  mass  media,  international 
news  flow  and  propaganda.  Indexed.  524  pages.  $22. 50 

164—  NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  by  Frank  W.  Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee 
Williams.  Describing  methods  and  practices  used  in 
producing  and  promoting  newspapers,  the  most  modern 
and  practical  equipment,  arrangement  of  equipment  for 
maximum  efficiency,  work  flow,  accounting  and  cost 
control,  advertising  development.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$12.95 

165—  LAW  AND  THE  STUDENT  PRESS,  by 

George  E.  Stevens  and  John  B.  Webster.  Cases  and 
legal  decisions  involving  the  student  press  showing  how 
the  law  has  been  applied  to  school  officials  and  student 
journalists.  Censorship,  libel,  obscenity,  contempt,  ad¬ 
vertising,  copyright,  access  to  information,  privacy.  In¬ 
dexed.  158  pages.  $7.95 


166— LIBEL  by  Jerome  L  Nelson.  A  basic  program 
for  beginning  journalists.  Discussing  liability,  malice, 
damages  both  compensatory  and  punitive.  Spiral  bound 
typewritten  booklet.  116  pages.  $3.95 


167—1977  ARTIST’S  &  PHOTOGRRAPHER’S 
MARKET  edited  by  Lynne  Lapin,  Kirk  Polking  and 
Paula  Arnett  Sandhage,  A  reference  book  of  3,667 
buyers  of  art  and  photography.  Names,  addresses,  sub¬ 
mission  requirements  and  pay  scales  of  potential  buyers, 
classified  by  markets.  Indexed  plus  geographical  index. 
704  pages.  $10.95 


168-1977  WRITER’S  MARKET  edited  by  Jane 
Koester  and  Paula  Arnett  Sandhage.  A  directory  to 
4,095  buyers  of  freelance  material,  yielding  8,577  mar¬ 
ket  opportunities  for  writers  of  fiction,  non-fiction, 
poetry.  Classified  by  markets:  books,  trade  publications, 
consumers,  farm,  etc.  Indexed.  926  pages.  $13.50 


169— THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT,  a  compilation  of 
the  136  Supreme  Court  cases  adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues.  Originally  published  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Bicentennial  Edition.  48  pages.  $2.00 


151— THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by  Robert 
C.  McGiffert.  A  manual  for  newspaper  copy  editing  and 
headline  writing  demonstrating  the  editing  process  at 
work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  language,  libel, 
ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribution,  quotations. 
268  pages.  $8.95 


152— REPORTORIAL  WRITING  by  Paul  V. 
Sheehan.  A  teaching  tool  for  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Analysis  and  examples  of  types  of  journalistic 
literature — interviewing,  feature  writing,  situation 
story,  interpretative  writing,  background,  human  in¬ 
terest,  etc.— with  practical  exercises.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $7.95 


153— THE  MAKING  OF  STYLE  by  James  Howe. 
Three  sections  on  argumentation,  description,  and  nar¬ 
ration  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principal  skills  of 
expository  writing,  followed  by  chapters  on  a  variety  of 
specialized  forms  of  writing.  "Every  would-be  writer's 
task  is  to  find  a  style  which  matches  his  personality,"  216 
pages.  $5.95 


154— NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING  PUBLIC 
AFFMRSby  Chilton  R.  Bush.  An  important  handbook 
on  the  organization  and  ofwration  the  courts  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  civil  and  criminal  law,  law  enforcement 
agencies,  probate  courts,  appellate  procedures,  corpo¬ 
rate  finance,  city  hall  and  the  federal  building,  preceded 
by  chapters  on  the  basics  of  reporting  and  writing  the 
news.  Indexed.  576  pages.  $8.95 


Use  this  coupon  to  order  your  books  by  number. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  I’ve  checked  below.  Payment  for  full 
amount  enclosed.  (Books  not  returnable.  Add  50^  per  book  for  handling  and  mailing.) 
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Syndicates 

Column  on  advertising  basics 

“Advertising  Basics."  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  is  being  self-syndicated  by  the  wri-  _  . 
ter.  Harold  Betancourt  of  Betancourt  IMGV 
Advertising  &  Art.  San  Diego.  etro 

“The  business  reader  of  a  daily  news-  SlIC 
paper  can  find  advice  on  law.  taxes,  real 
estate,  retail  trends,  investments,  etc.,  service 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  ad-  Depar 
vertising.  an  area  upon  which  the  sue-  grantin 
cess  or  failure  of  a  business  may  depend.  ■, 

there  is  no  information  avaiable.”  said  hance 
Betancourt. 

“The  column  offers  the  reader  easy-  jjent  c 
to-read,  practical  information,  how-to 
methods,  useful  tips  and  suggestions  on  niinimi 
how  to  get  the  most  value  for  an  advertis- 
ing  dollar."  he  said.  Times 

The  feature  covers  such  subjects  as: 
advertising  agencies,  services  available,  signifu 
costs,  budgeting,  copy  and  art  prepara- 
tion.  ad  production,  trade  terms,  rates  pijg^  t 
discounts  and  the  advantages  and  disad-  conne( 
vantages  of  the  various  media.  gation 

In  four  columns  sent  to  E&P.  Betan-  contri 
court  wrote  about  such  basics  as  buying 
newspaper  ad  space,  preparing  news  re-  jg 
leases,  picking  an  ad  agency,  and  how  Waukt 
“Cost  Per  Thousand”  works.  cation 

.Advertising  Basics,  developed  at  the  ^ 

local  level,  is  now  being  offered  once-  titrust 

a-week.  in  manuscript  form,  on  a  na-  _ _ _ 

tional  basis. 

Betancourt  has  over  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  advertising  field  and  teaches  Sts 
advertising  through  the  San  Diego  Com¬ 
munity  Colleges.  He  has  lectured  before  Aft 
business  and  college  groups  on  the  sub-  quirei 
ject.  In  addition  he  operates  his  own  Cinci 
full-time  ad  agency.  bined 

Information  on  “.Advertising  Basics”  S6.3()( 
is  available  from:  Betancourt  Advertis-  effect 
ing  &  Art.  7324  Convoy  Court.  San  the  tt 
Diego.  Ca.  92111.  ment 


News  service  execs 
stress  exclusivity 

Officials  of  two  supplemental  news 
services  have  told  the  Wisconsin  Justice 
Department  that  contract  provisions 
granting  exclusive  rights  to  their  services 
in  a  given  geographical  area  greatly  en¬ 
hance  their  value. 

James  C.  Goodale,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Times  Company, 
said  the  Times  News  Service  “has  only  a 
minimal  value  without  exclusivity." 

Thomas  B.  Dorsey  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Service 
said  the  exclusive  provisions  were  “of 
significant  value." 

Their  comments  came  in  written  re¬ 
plies  to  questions  submitted  to  them  in 
connection  with  a  state  antitrust  investi¬ 
gation.  Both  said  territorial  exclusivity 
contracts  were  used  nationwide. 

Attorney  General  Bronson  La  Toilet¬ 
te.  acting  on  a  complaint  from  the 
Waukesha  Freeman,  ordered  an  investi¬ 
gation  last  year  to  determine  if  such  con¬ 
tract  arrangements  violate  Wisconsin  an¬ 
titrust  law'. 


Stations  acquired 

Affiliated  Publications.  Inc.  has  ac¬ 
quired  radio  stations  WSAI-am  and  fm  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  a  subsidiary  of  Com¬ 
bined  Communications  Corporation,  for 
S6.3()().()(K)  in  cash.  The  purchase  became 
effective  November  30.  1976  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  a  purchase  and  sale  agree¬ 
ment  signed  July  13.  1976. 


Series  details 
promises  of 
newly  elected 

By  Jerry  McElfresh 

Managing  Editor 

The  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Daily  Prof>ress 
devoted  extensive  time  and  space  to  the 
local  1976  election  campaign,  which 
started  here  in  April. 

Four  reporters  and  two  editors  inter¬ 
viewed  candidates,  attended  candidate 
forums  and  prepared  questionnaires  on 
which  we  eventually  ran  numerous 
stories. 

We  didn't  stop  afer  the  election. 

Two  weeks  after  the  election  the  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  who  had  covered  the 
campaigns  over  a  six-month  period  com¬ 
piled  the  stands  and  promises  of  the  win¬ 
ning  candidates,  which  were  published  in 
a  series  of  articles  entitled  “ACCOUNT¬ 
ABILITY." 

The  articles  took  up  a  total  of  more 
than  three  pages  and  detailed  the  cam¬ 
paign  pledges  made  by  the  winners  on 
tax  reform,  crime,  sunset  laws,  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  welfare  reform  and 
other  major  issues. 

Covered  in  the  series  were  a  newly 
elected  U.S.  Senator,  two  congressmen, 
legislative  and  major  state  office  holders, 
sheriff,  county  attorney  and  other  of¬ 
ficers,  three  new  local  school  board 
members  and  a  junior  college  board 
member. 

Progress  readers  were  invited  to  save 
the  series  so  that  later  they  can  judge  for 
themselves  how  well  the  winners  have 
done  in  attempting  to  keep  their  prom¬ 
ises.  The  newspaper  also  plans  to  follow 
up  after  the  winners  have  been  in  office  a 
year,  editor  and  publisher  Jonathan  Mar¬ 
shall  said. 


Clarence  Darrow 
(with  paper),  1931 


Mass-murderer  Johann  Hoch 
(lower  left),  1906 


Jesse  James, 
1875 


Con  man  “Canada 
Bill"  Jones,  1835 


NEW  CRIME  SYNDICATE 
SELLS  NEWSPAPERS! 

CRIME  JOURNAL 


Leopold  and 
Loeb,  1924 


John  Dillinger,  1934 


This  week,  more  than  12,000  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  have  received  the  initial  mailing  of  CRIME 
JOURNAL,  a  one-of-a-kind  weekly  feature  that  offers  your  readers 
the  type  of  lively,  entertaining  and  expertly  researched  copy  that  has 
sold  Jay  Robert  Nash's  books  in  the  tens  of  thousands.*  Rich  in 
anecdote  and  Americana,  CRIME  JOURNAL  profiles  criminals  and 
crimes,  past  and  present,  that  have  made  headlines,  changed  laws 
and  stunned  the  public  for  centuries.  A  professional  newsman  and 
editor  for  15  years.  Jay  Robert  Nash  has  been  acclaimed  by  the  press 
at  large  as  the  authority  on  a  subject  that  is  undoubtedly  ever-present 
to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  newspaper-reading  public.**  Drawn 
from  the  more  than  200,000  sources  in  Mr.  Nash's  extensive 
research  facilities  and  personal  contacts  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
CRIME  JOURNAL  is  sure  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
editorial  assets  to  your  newspaper. 


Swindler  Jim  Fisk 
shot  by  Ned  Stokes,  1872 


Kidnap  victim  George 
Weyerhauser,  1935 


Elizabeth  Short, 
'The  Black  Dahlia' 


•  typeset  double  column  •  free  sketches  •  exclusive  to  your  metropolitan 
area  •  6-month  and  1-year  subscriptions  •  special  discounts  for  groups 
and  chains  •  custom  produced  upon  request 


Detective  William  J. 
Burns,  1922 


*Dillmger:  Dead  or  Alive? 
Citizen  Hoover 
Bloodletters  and  Badnien 
Hustlers  and  Con  Men 
Sins  of  the  Cities 


'The  New  York  Times  Book  Review:  **.  .  .  a  monument  to 
American  misbehavior;" 

The  Houston  Host:  “The  most  complete  book  ever 
concerning  crime  in  this  country;" 

The  Chicufio  Sun  Times:  .  .  an  original  idea  brilliantly 

executed;" 

New  York  Daily  News:  .  .  provides  enough  skulduggery 

to  rivet  even  the  most  jaded  crime  buff  to  his  easy  chair 
for  days;" 

BuJJalo  Courier  Express:  “A  definitive  document  of 
.America's  criminal  past  .  .  .  ;" 

Kansas  City  Star:  “Nash  has  a  lively  eye,  an  inauiring  and 
skeptical  mind  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  absuru  .  .  . 
distinct  tlair  for  dramatic  exposition;" 

San  Trancisco  Sunday  Examiner  <&  Chronicle:  “Anybody 
interested  in  criminology  will  find  weeks  of  happy  reading 


Ro9er  "The  Terrible" 
Touhy,  1934 


Copyright  (g)  1976 
by  J.  Robert  Nash 


Bonnie  and  Clyde, 
1933 


^  tAfa’Sh  J 

CRIME  JOURNAL 


Editorial  &  Business  Offices 

2561  N.  Clark  St.,  Suite  226-229 
Chicago  IL  60614 
Telephone:  (312)  477-9352 
Mailing  Address:  P.O.  Box  4327,  Chicago  IL  60680 


Con  man  Marcus 
Garvey,  1925 


Kidnapper  Bruno  Richard 
Hauptmann,  1935 


Mass-murderer  Herman 
Mudgett,  1893 


Outlaw  Butch 
Cassidy,  1894 


Bootlegger  Robert 
Tourbillon,  1923 


Ethics  codes  working, 
reporter  tells  colleges 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Codes  of  ethics  adopted  by  various 
newspaper  organizations  and  publica¬ 
tions  are  working  satisfactorily  in  most 
areas  although  there  still  is  room  for  im¬ 
provement. 

One  of  lagging  areas  is  newspaper 
travel  departments  where  travel  writers 
“haven't  quite  come  around  to  our  stan¬ 
dards  yet,  but  are  getting  there,"  accord¬ 
ing  to  David  B.  Offer,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  reporter  and  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists  (SDX). 

Offer  traced  the  brief  history  of  the 
SPJ  code,  adopted  by  the  1973  national 
convention  and  talked  about  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  code  at  a  joint  session  of 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  the 
National  Council  of  College  Publications 
Advisers  in  Chicago  recently. 

“Don't  take  nothin'  “  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Journal  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Offer  said  and  it  is  strictly  adhered  to. 

He  went  back  a  few  years  to  describe 
how  cases  of  beer  were  delivered  at 
Christmas  time,  candy,  liquor  and  “even 
money"  at  papers  he  has  worked  for, 
adding  that  “many  thought  it  was  a  way 
of  life." 

No  code  discussion 

He  voiced  surprise  that  when  the  SPJ 
code  was  initially  introduced  there  was 
“no  discussion  about  it."  He  was 
equally  surprised  later  when  the  code 
was  adopted  unanimously  without  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“Today,  acceptance  of  codes  is  not 
perfect  but  many  major  papers  are  adopt¬ 
ing  those  practiced  by  the  Journal  &  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  by  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  which  Offer  said 
are  among  the  strongest. 

Ethics  have  worked  to  a  point  now 
that  newspaper  food  editors  no  longer 
accept  free  food  from  manufacturers  and 
politicians  understand  that  they  can't 
treat  reporters  to  lunches  and  dinners. 

The  way  it's  done  at  the  Journal,  Offer 
said,  is  the  reporter  can  buy  a  politician's 
meal  or  agrees  to  “go  dutch." 

He  urged  that  campus  newspapers  and 
their  personnel  be  aware  of  ethics  at  all 
times. 

As  for  buying  meals  for  sources.  Offer 
added  that  management  is  providing  re¬ 
porters  with  sufficient  funds  to  do  this 
where  warranted. 

For  papers  on  limited  budgets  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  should  make  clear  in 
print  who  paid  the  way.  If  e.xpenses 
were  paid  by  the  person  interviewed  or 
questioned,  the  paper  should  include  this 
40 


information  in  a  precede  to  the  story. 

Asked  about  books  and  recordings 
sent  to  newspapers  for  critiques.  Offer 
said  these  should  be  turned  over  to 
charitable  organizations  or  libraries  after 
use  by  the  newspaper.  Theatre  and 
sports  events  admissions  are  paid  by  the 
Journal,  as  they  are  on  many  papers. 

No  source  disclosure 

The  Journal  system  may  not  work  for 
everyone  and  public  disclosure  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  reporter 
got  a  story  is  the  next  best  thing.  As  for 
confidential  sources,  he  said  not  even  the 
editor  should  be  told  who  the  informant 
is. 

There  are  “tender  areas"  in  college 
reporting  about  school  administrations 
because  campus  papers  are  far  from 
wealthy  and  there  is  the  fact  “you're 
being  funded  on  campus.  The  best  way  is 
to  tell  your  readers  where  the  money 
comes  from." 

As  for  masquerading  as  someone  other 
than  a  reporter.  Offer  said,  “you  should 
be  able  to  explain  why  you  can't  identify 
a  source,  something  you  have  to  do  when 
you  are  masquerading  as  a  policeman  or 
a  nurse's  aide,  or  something  you're  not." 

Asked  about  listening  to  “off  the  rec¬ 
ord"  expressions.  Offer  said  he  prefers 
not  to  and  generally  doesn't.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  there  is  often  confusion  be¬ 
tween  “off  the  record"  and  “not  for  at¬ 
tribution." 

As  for  source  reliability,  he  observed 
that  newspeople  should  examine  things 
“in  terms  of  our  profession."  Such 
examination  will  likely  be  an  accurate 
guide  to  veracity. 

He  advised  against  allowing  a  story 
subject  to  advise  about  who  is  being  as¬ 
signed.  If  this  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
subject,  “send  the  person  recom¬ 
mended.  but  be  sure  to  point  this  out  in 
any  story  written." 

Accuracy  bureau  working 

The  Bureau  of  Fairness  and  Accuracy 
adopted  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  2 
years  ago  is  working  satisfactorily,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  Ken  Towers  re¬ 
ported. 

He  thinks  that  anchored  corrections 
(Page  4  in  the  Sun-Times)  have  had  the 
effect  of  more  accurate  reporting. 
Clarifications  and  amplifications  have 
also  been  welcomed  by  the  public  and 
reporters. 

There  have  been  no  patterns  of  one  or 
2  reporters  being  frequent  offenders  and 
“1  think  that  subconsciously  reporters 
are  doing  better  jobs. 


Where  amplification  or  clarifications 
concern  real  estate  or  financial  news 
these  are  run  on  those  pages.  In  cases  of 
questioning  whether  reporting  has  been 
within  the  bounds  of  journalistic  proce¬ 
dure  space  is  allowed  for  lengthy  replies 
or  follow  stories.  Letters  to  the  editor 
give  the  public  another  outlet  for  persons 
who  differ  with  what  is  printed. 

As  well  as  giving  reporters  a  fair 
chance  to  evaluate  their  work,  the  sys¬ 
tem  also  allows  editors  the  opportunity 
to  monitor  the  work.  There  have  been  no 
reprisals  or  elimination  of  reporters  from 
their  jobs.  In  fact.  Towers  said,  “we 
don't  use  the  Bureau  of  Fairness  and  Ac¬ 
curacy  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  there  are  no  such  connota¬ 
tions." 

Ron  Koziol,  president  of  the  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporters  and  Editors  Association, 
said  the  Arizona  Project  in  Phoenix — 
reporters  investigating  corruption,  fraud 
and  gangster  operations  in  the  west  and 
as  they  relate  to  other  parts  of  the 
country — is  moving  ahead. 

Distribution  of  series  of  articles 
gathered  from  new  reportorial  work  and 
files  already  filling  4  cabinets  will  begin 
early  in  January,  Koziol  said. 

• 

U.S.  Air  Force  pr  chief 
cited  by  Germany 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Federation  of  Rheinland- Pfalz  Journalists 
has  presented  its  Goldene  Zeile  (Golden 
Line)  award  to  a  non-German.  Air  Force 
Major  Paul  F.  Heye,  chief  of  the  public 
information  division  for  the  United  States 
Air  Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE),  received 
the  award  October  16.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Fensterer,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  journalist  federation,  at  Bar- 
barossa  Castle  in  Kaiserslautern.  West 
Germany.  The  Golden  Zeile  is  a  gold- 
plated  slug  of  linotype  set  with  the  re¬ 
cipient's  name  on  it.  It  is  awarded  each 
year  to  a  deserving  journalist  in  print  or 
electronic  media.  It  is  the  only  such 
award  in  Germany,  and  the  federation 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 

With  the  award,  the  federation  honored 
Major  Heye  as  a  “true  friend  and  helper  of 
the  press."  The  Golden  Zeile  cited  Major 
Heye  for  his  assistance  to  German  jour¬ 
nalists  and  for  the  year-old  USAFE  news¬ 
letter. 


Explanation 

The  special  edition  of  the  Mexico 
{Mo.)  Ledf’er  Sept.  21  marked  the  lOOth 
year  of  ownership  and  operation  by  three 
generations  of  the  White  family  (E&P. 
Nov.  13.  page  68).  The  newspaper  was 
founded  in  IH.S.S. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

HUMOR 

MUSIC 

1 

WRY  ME®  ^ 

Warm,  witty  and  weekly.  Immediate  re¬ 
lief  from  Erma's  Bombeck.  Take  regular¬ 
ly  to  improve  circulation  (300-400 
words)  at  $25  per  month.  Free  samples. 
Tom  Stryce 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle,  #203 

Culver  City.  Calif.  90230 

HAVE  A  LOT  of  rock  and  rollers  out 
there?  Give  them  something  to  read!  Try 
the  weekly  500-700  word  THEME  SONG. 

For  more  information  and  samples  write 

Box  2166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL 

COVER  U.S.  AND  THE  WORLD  with  ex¬ 
perts.  Camera-ready  complete  package 
travel,  including  art.  15th  year.  Used  in¬ 
ternationally.  Generous  free  trial.  Box 

418,  Wilmette,  III.  60091. 

OUTSIDE-IN.  This  short,  funny  and  re¬ 
levant  column  is  the  blockbusting  new 
hit  of  the  year.  Jump  on  the  wagon  and 
get  your  readers  laughing  again.  “Bril- 
riant."  Samples.  GJT  Features,  1142 
Michele  Dr.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614. 

MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk.  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World- 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Camera-ready.  Send  for  6  free  copies, 
prices.  #1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95(303. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

CENTRAL  FEATURES  is  now  expanding. 

We  offer  12  weekly  features  available  in¬ 
dividually  on  Photographic  Paper  in  col¬ 
umn  width  of  YOUR  choice.  All  profes¬ 
sional.  For  more  information  write:  (Cent¬ 
ral  Features,  P.O.  Box  235.  Sioux  City, 
Iowa  51105. 

Feature  Your  Feature  In 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

And  Watch  Your 

Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 

MONEY 

TAX  TIPS  by  Mark  Stevens.  New  feature 
by  award-winning  columnist  tells  how  to 
save  money  on  Federal  taxes.  Short, 
punchy  features  can  be  clipped  and  col¬ 
lected  4or  year-round  use.  Universal  ap¬ 
peal.  M.  Stevens,  172  Mill  River  Rd., 
Chappaqua,  N.Y.  10514. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOOKS  &  PAMPHLETS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

BOOK/PROJECT  UPDATE:  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
JUNIOR  HIGH  CLASSROOM.  Single  copy 
$2.95.  TESTS/Newspaper  Knowledge 
Tests,  Attitude  Inventory  for  Students  and 
Teachers.  Send  for  brochure.  Instructional 
Media  Press,  Box  11506,  Shorewood, 
Wise.  53211. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship.  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 

R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALASKA — Profit  sharing  opportunity  for 
experienced  newspaper  business  manager 
who  can  make  a  profit  in  $200,000  weekly 
operation.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  PROGRAM  for  journalists  with  up  to  5 
years  experience  who  want  quicker  ad¬ 
vancement  through  further  education/ 
training  leading  to  a  Masters  Degree  in 
Communication  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
American  University’s  Graduate  Program 
in  Public  Affairs  Journalism  offers  report¬ 
ing  on  federal/metropolitan  Washington. 
Also,  seminars  on  issues  of  public  policy, 
press  and  government,  law,  ethics, 
economics  of  the  press,  and  courses  in  the 
social  sciences.  Candidates  edit  and  write 
for  our  own  American  Newsservice,  our 
community  newspaper.  Northwest,  and 
WAMU-FM,  a  50,000-watt  public  broad¬ 
cast  station.  A  one-year,  fulltime  program. 
Some  graduate  teaching  assistantships 
available.  For  further  information,  write: 
Dean,  School  of  Communication,  The 
American  University,  Washington,  DC. 
20016.  Print  and  broadcast  journalism 
sequences  are  accredited  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Journalism.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 

Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Sid  Smith,  President 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

LEARN  HOW  an  E&P  Classified  can  put 
you  to  work:  sell  or  seek  equipment,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services;  or  maybe  find  that  prof¬ 
itable  weekly  you've  always  wanted  to  own. 

E&P  Classifieds 

An  Educational  Experience 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 

Ph,  (205)  546-3356 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 

136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  countiv.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
3053  nights;  or  write  Bob  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 

5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLY  in  new  lake 
area,  $50,0(X),  with  $16,000  cash  down 
required.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654. 

PARTNER-MANAGER  WANTED— Top  ad¬ 
vertising  man  with  $25,000  down.  45- 
year-old  weekly;  daily  market,  grossing 
$200M.  Buy  in,  manage  for  1  year.  If  suc¬ 
cessful  you  can  buy  the  rest.  Absentee 
owners.  Property  located  beautiful  Mid¬ 
west  city.  Send  financial  statement,  re¬ 
sume,  phone  number:  Publisher,  414  Jeff¬ 
erson,  Topeka,  Kans.  66607. 

NEBRASKA  WEEKLY,  $90,000— $16,0(X) 
cash  required.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans,  67654. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFIFORNIA  weekly  plus 
2  special  interest  publications.  $113,000 
'75  gross.  Complete  shop  minus  press, 
P.O.  Box  327,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  English-language 
weekly  in  rapid  growth  city,  gross  over 
$120,000,  nets  owner  $21,000.  Very  low 
tax  and  payroll.  Price  $1C)0,000  terms  or 
$90,(X)0  all  cash.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SKI  AREA  weekly, 
$75,000  on  near-$l(X),000  gross.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,-Norton,  Kans,  67654. 

$136,000  GROSS — 2  legal  weeklies  plus 
third  weekly.  Established  104  years  and  86 
years.  Plus  regional  publication.  County 
seat,  camera  ready,  Indiana.  Box  2149, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HISTORIC  RESORT 
WEEKLY 

A  profitable  weekly  in  a  historic 
resort  area  is  for  sale  as  owner 

IS  retiring  Complete  plant  and 
7,000  paid  circulation  —  ABC  — 
produces  a  $450,000  gross. 

Price  is  $500,000,  29%  down  and 
terms 

Don  Malcolm 

Carillon  Tower  West 

13601  Preston  Road.  Suite  417 
Dallas.  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio.  TV.  CATV  and  Newspapers 

VERMONT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  estab¬ 
lished  1860.  Paid  circulation.  Ideal  for 
husband-wife  team.  Total  gross  over 
$100,000.  Good  terms  to  buyer  with  strong 
newspaper  experience  and  personal  com¬ 
mittment.  Send  resume  and  outline  of  fi¬ 
nancial  capability  to  Box  2193,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


RAPIDLY  GROWING  Midwestern  shopper 
in  basically  agricultural  county.  Rich  lake 
area  attracts  summer  tourists  and  vac¬ 
ationers.  Modern  composition  facilities, 
printing  farmed  out.  All  cash  price  of 
$50,000  well  below  current  annual  vol¬ 
ume.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  WEEKLY,  $25,000. 
Grossing  $40,000.  Lake  resort.  Box  2167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


DAILY  UP  TO  15,000  circulation  sought  by 
publisher.  Will  pay  all  cash,  if  desired.  Re¬ 
plies  held  strictly  confidential.  Also  seek¬ 
ing  to  purchase  large  paid  weekly.  Box 
1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL  FINANCED  GROUP  PUBLISHER 
WISHES  TO  BUY  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN 
THE  10,000-20,000  CIRCULATION 
RANGE.  WE  CAN  WORK  OUT  A  PUR¬ 
CHASE  DEAL  THAT  WILL  BE  BEST  FOR 
THE  SELLER.  RESPOND  TO  BOX  2089, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


MONTANA  WEEKLY  sought  by  former 
Montana  newsman  who  wants  to  return  to 
the  state.  Box  2161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS 

WANTED 

Have  substantial  investor  wanting 
to  buy  large  group  of  weeklies. 
Profitable  dailies  also  considered 
Call  collect  or  contact  — 

Don  Malcolm 
Carillon  Tower  West 
13601  Preston  Road.  Suite  417 
Dallas  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio.  TV.  CATV  and  Newspapers 


40-YEAR-OLD  OWNER-PUBLISHER  of 
monthly  recreational  newspaper  in  New 
England  desires  a  major  change  to  a 
warmer  climate  for  his  family. 

Ideally  I  would  like  to  purchase  a  part 
interest  in  a  weekly  newspaper  in  a  growing 
Southern  or  Western  community  which 
could  lead  eventually  to  full  ownership. 

My  experience  includes  both  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  as  well  as  periodicals 
and  books.  Production  experience  in¬ 
cludes  hot  metal  as  well  as  cold  type  and 
conversion  to  cold  type.  Sales,  editing, 
make-up,  layout,  paste-up,  circulation  and 
all  the  other  areas  of  responsibility  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper  have  been  mine. 

A  more  moderate  climate  is  what  I  am 
seeking.  Somewhere  there  is  a  publisher 
who  would  like  to  take  it  a  little  easier  with 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  a  well  qualified 
professional  who  can  provide  excellent  re¬ 
ferences  of  character,  honesty,  integrity 
and  deep  Christian  religious  convictions. 

My  affiliations  include  Blue  Lodge,  Shrine, 
Kiwanis,  as  well  as  civic,  social  and  charit¬ 
able  organizations.  Box  2143,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


America’s  Leading  Brokers 
Know  That  When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers — 

We  Know  Our  Business 

E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSiriCATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 
4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 


AcJdress 

City  - 

Phone  — 


-State 


-Zip 


Authorized  by 

Classification 

Copy 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: - Weeks - Till  Forbidden 

^  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  L  PUBLISHER  •  BSD  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067.  Redondo  Beach,  (iaiif.  W278 


CHEMCO  NEWSPaGER  I,  19"  processor 
lens,  film  transport  systems,  modular 
darkroom,  Anscor  quartz  iodine  lighting 
system  with  some  spare  parts,  $8000.  This 
camera  is  2  years  old  and  has  been  main¬ 
tained  properly.  Contact  Donald  Brown, 
Pawtucket  Times,  Pawtucket,  R.l.  (401) 
722-4000. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 


DIGITAL  COMPUTER  SYSTEM— DEC 
PDP8-E  (16K)  with  ASR-33  Controller,  2 
readers,  punch.  VT8E  on-line  Video  Termi¬ 
nal.  DEC  “Typeset  8"  Software  (Including 
exception  dictionary  and  formatting)  for 
Mergenthaler  3-drum  Vl^.  System  Is  cur¬ 
rently  in  full  production.  M.  Dix  or  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  (315)  437-9925. 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  72P  and  48P  inserters.  Also 
24P  and  Mueller  227.  Excellent  condition. 
Box  2061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  II  counter 
stacker  and  Sta-Hi  257  Counter  Stacker. 
Excellent  condition.  Box  2153,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


TWO  NO.  1  WING  MAILERS. 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY.  $50. 
(914)  677-8241. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 

WE  GET 

PEOPLE 

MOVING 

‘‘Dear  People  of  E&P  Classified 
Dept:  Due  to  the  fact  that  placing  an 
ad  with  you  brought  positive  results, 

I  have  been  traveling  a  bit.  Please 
change  my  address  in  your  records 
from  (Wise.)  to  (Colo.).  Thanks  very 
much,”  A.  L. 

‘‘It’s  all  your  fault  anyway,"  said  P.S. 
in  a  post  script  to  a  letter  asking  that 
his  E&P  subscription  be  sent  to  (Il¬ 
linois)  instead  of  (New  Hampshire). 
‘‘Positions  Wanted  ad  did  a  great 
job,  which  is  why  I’m  now  here,  and 
not  there.  Double  thanx.” 

M.W.  wrote  us.  ‘‘Just  a  quick  note  of 
THANKS,  I  am  leaving  (Washington) 
in  a  couple  of  days  for  (Colorado) 
where  I  will  begin  a  job  as  county 
government  reprorter.  The  managing 
editor  found  out  about  me  through 
my  classified  in  E&P.  Thanks  for 
your  help." 

And  how  about  the  former  Florida  ad 
salesman  who  moved  right  into 
management;  “Located  just  the  job 
I  was  looking  for  through  my  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  ad  in  E&P.  Thanks." 
B.N. 

And  a  big  “THANK  YOU!"  from  E&P 
Classifieds  to  each  of  the  above  for 
telling  us  of  their  success! 

The  next  move  is  up  to  you.  If  you've 
got  what  it  takes  (ability  and  initia¬ 
tive,  mainly) — we’ve  got  what  it 
takes  (the  largest  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  world)!  So  get  moving 
and  send  us  your  Positions  Wanted 
classified  ad  today! 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUEEZE  LENSES 
save  company  newsprint  .  .  . 

CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372. 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach.  Calif.  90278. 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S. A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


2  MERGENTHALER  Correcterm  M/200.  2 
tape  readers  each  plus  transformer  to 
eliminate  interference.  Year  old;  hardly 
used.  (415)  777-7463. 


3  TxT's,  1  with  Varian,  2  with  Micro  Data 
Controllers.  All  have  auto  processors  and 
dryers.  In  daily  use.  Excellent  condition. 
Will  also  have  10  Electro/Set  Perforators 
for  sale.  May  be  seen  at  Madison  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  1901  Fish  Hatchery  Rd., 
Madison,  Wise.,  or  call  Jerry  Leek  at  (608) 
252-6216  for  more  details. 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
7200  with  line  counter — $3100.  Compu- 
writer  I,  $4300.  Keyboards— $1200.  FHN 
Business  Prod.,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel, 
N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961HS  and  4961TL 
with  wire  stripper.  2%1HS  and  4961TL 
without.  Spare  parts,  width  plugs,  reader, 
film  strips.  Best  offer  to  Jim  Sevrens,  Daily 
Camera,  1048  Pearl,  Boulder,  Colo.  (303) 
442-1202. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  CG4961  TL,  2  dual 
image  keyboards,  20  fonts  and  8  width 
plugs,  tabulation  unit,  spare  reader  and 
parts  kit.  Austin,  Texas.  (512)  il5-9227. 


PLATE  PROCESSING 


USED  NAPP  MANUAL,  Photopolymer 
platemaking  systems  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  (416)  364-3285. 


FOR  SALE:  Micro  Dyne  Plate  Processor — 
Double  Plate  etcher  with  washout,  au¬ 
tomatic  acid  tank  and  Descum  unit.  Pur¬ 
chased  new  in  1973.  Contact  Arnold 
McDonald,  Production  Director,  (804) 
446-2395. 


2  SYSTEMS  DuPont  Dycril  Platemaking 
Equipment: 

2  Exposure  Units 
2  Washout  Units 
2  Temperature  Regulators 
2  Plate  Dryers 
1  Caustic  Dispenser 
1  Dycril  Auxiliary  Dryer 
Entire  package  on  our  floor— $12, 5(X). 
Warren  L.  Swartz,  Lancaster  Newspapers 
Inc.,  8  W.  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17604. 
Phone  (717)  397-5251. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  METRO — 4  strokes/5  units,  late 
model,  available  with  flying  paster.  Box 
2204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


H  ARRIS-COTTRELL  M-1000  1968  two  web 
constant  tension  infeed,  ratio  roll  drive. 

f2850  as  is,  where  is.  East  Coast.  Box 
202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REDUCED  FOR  QUICK  SALE;  Model  V-15 
Cottrell  web  offset.  2  units  and  folder. 
Good  operating  condition.  Box  2033, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  MARK  II  HEADLINER 
AND  FOLDER 

6  Mark  II  Press  units.  Also  Goss  2:1  and 
3:2  folders.  Can  be  converted  to  DiLitho. 
Complete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
2064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  METRO,  4  units,  2  color  decks,  dou¬ 
ble  folder,  upper  formers,  22%'  cutoff 
COTTRELL  V-25,  6  units,  2  folders,  50'  roll 
stands  and  2  drives 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  6  units.  Urbanite  fol¬ 
der,  tvw)  4  position  roll  stands,  two  50hp 
drives,  refurbished 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  5  units,  refurbished 
COTTRELL  V-15A,  4  units 
POLYGRAPH  RZOl,  4  units,  2  roll  stands, 
turn  bars,  sheeter  and  folder,  rebuilt 
UPPER  FORMER  for  Cottrell  presses 
GREGG  Folding  machine  for  single  width 
web  offset  press,  22% "  cutoff 

We  have  a  1965  Mark  II  Headliner  Unit  for 
22%'  cutoff,  and  are  selling  this  for  parts 
only  as  one  side  frame  is  missing.  The  Unit 
IS  stored  in  Orlando,  Florida,  and  weighs 
35  tons.  It  should  make  a  good  emergency 
parts  kit  for  anyone  operating  Mark  II  Un¬ 
its.  This  Unit,  purchased  from  Goss  En¬ 
gineering  Department,  was  used  only  for 
experimental  purposes. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  folding  machine  with 
quarter  folder  and  upper  former 
2  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  color  decks 
6  POSITION  roll  stand 

COMMERCIAL  OFFSET 
HANTSCHO  5  units,  imprinter,  2  folders 
both  with  double  parallels,  2  ovens, 
50hp  drive 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

436  Ridge  Road 
North  Arlington,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 


HARRIS  WEB  OFFSET  5  UNITS  with  V-15A 
folder,  Accumeter  Paster  and  Baldwin 
Count-O-Veyer  105,  only  6  months  old. 
Prints  18,0(3o  impressions  and  up  to  40- 
page  tabloids.  Paster  up  to  32-page  signa¬ 
ture.  Other  related  equipment  possibily 
available.  Call  Dick  Conlon,  (713)  623- 
0060. 


MERGANTHALER  NEWSMASTER  Ro¬ 
tary  Offset,  similar  to  Goss  Urbanite.  3 
regular  units.  2  half  units  (64  tab  page 
capacity)  P.  C.  Graphics.  16306  Garfield. 
^Paramount,  Calif.  90723.  (213)  630-1850. 


SINGLE  UNIT  (1968)  Cottrell  V-15  with 
rollstand.  Available  January  1977.  Univer¬ 
sal  Printing  Equipment  (Jo.  Inc.,  (201) 
438-3744. 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9  16  x  36 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on 
Goss  (Community  4  units 
Goss  Community  folder 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
(Joss  Suburban  2  units,  folder 
Goss  Suburban  add-on  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 

Goss  Universal  6  units,  1  folder.  22%  cutoff 
Cottrell  V-15  units.  Vanguard 
Fairchild  Newsking  2  stacked  units 
Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45V2' 
cutoff 

Royal  Zenith  Zephyr,  4  units,  1974 
Wood  Colorflex,  4  units,  1970 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GREGG  FLYING  IMPRINTER  for  Urbanite 
or  845  Cottrell.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago.  III.  60612. 


URBANITE  FOLDER,  handle  25"  web  or 
companion  dink  12V2''that  will  quarter  fold 
same  at  35,(X)0pph.  $70,(X)0.  Box  1783, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COTTRELL  V-15 — 2  units,  2  roll  stands, 
folder,  overhead  I-Beams  and  hoist.  Also 
Didde-Glaser  3  station  inserting  machine. 
$29,700  for  all.  Mr.  Dobslaw,  (219)  288- 
1411. 


4-UNIT  WEBENDORFER,  currently  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  weekly  shopper  and  2-color  food 
circulars,  $11,()00  "as  is  where  is."  Ray 
Radford.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (615)  877- 
1054. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHANGING  OVER  from  letterpress  to 
offset.  Want  Goss  Community,  Suburban 
or  Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorflex  in  place 
of  Urbanite.  Box  1551,  EditorA  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  | 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


STA-HI  251  or  257  counter  stacker.  And 
SHERIDAN  24P  or  48P  or  Mueller  227  in¬ 
serter.  Box  2053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  1710,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  to  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WILL  PAY  $500  tor  12"xl8"  Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Photo-Lathes  in  good  operating 
condition.  Contact  Franklin  Greenway.  196 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old.  but  must  be  working.  F.L. 
Greenway,  196  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  873-3257. 


GOSS  URBANITE;  3  or  4  units  with  folder. 
Call  Vanguard  Offset  Printers,  Hillside, 
N.J.,  (201)  355-1100,  ask  for  Doug  Kilian, 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  machine 
with  SC  folder.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUR  FLAT  STOCK  NEWSPRINT,  22x30 
or  larger,  Paul  Payton,  Box  459,  Carrizozo. 
N.M.  88301. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


NEW! 

At  last!  Fresh,  original  art  for  circulation 
promotion.  Complete  campaigns  with  in¬ 
paper  ads,  rack  cards,  etc.  All  coordinated 
graphically  for  best  impact  and  all  ready- 
to-use.  There's  nothing  like  it!  Ask  for 
details  and  our  no-risk  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART, 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile.  Ala.  36606. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANTS 


IF  YOU  NEED  technical  assistance  in  pre¬ 
press.  web  press  on-job  training  of  people, 
new  equipment  or  new  plant,  contact  Jon 
SigI,  (616)  754-8502,  or  write  Box  2140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help 


IWented... 


ACADEMIC 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  (stipend 
and  tuition)  available  to  person  qualified 
by  media  experience  to  supervise  students 
in  a  news  laboratory  while  working  on  a 
Masters  or  PhD  Degree.  Strong  academic 
background  required.  Contact  Head  of 
Graduate  Studies,  School  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Carbondale, 
III.  62901. 


ASSIGNMENT  PHILADELPHIA 
Visiting  professor  sought  by  Temple  Uni- 
versit/s  Department  of  Journalism  to 
teach  variety  of  news-editorial  and  general 
courses  during  spring  semester.  Contact 
Dr.  John  De  Mott,  Chairman,  Temple  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer  offering  unusual  opportunities 
to  serve  students  representing  minorities. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMAN,  open  Fall 
1977.  Direct  200  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students,  ten  faculty;  administer 
printing  plant.  Majors  in  News-Editorial 
(accredited).  Advertising.  Broadcasting, 
Science  and  Technical  Writing,  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Home  Economics  Journalism  and 
Printing  Management.  Emphasis  on  in¬ 
struction  and  relations  with  state’s  media, 
professional  organizations  and  high  school 
press.  PhD  preferred,  significant  profes¬ 
sional  media  and  teaching  experience  re¬ 
quired;  record  of  administrative  and  lead¬ 
ership  ability.  Deadline  for  applications  is 
January  15,  1977.  Write;  Search  Commit¬ 
tee.  Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication.  South  Dakota  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Brookings,  S.D.  57006. 


JOURNALISM— Assistant  Professor,  Fall, 
1977,  to  teach  beginning  and  advanced 
reporting  and  editing  and  manage,  pro¬ 
duce  and  distribute  community  news¬ 
paper.  published  once  a  semester.  At  least 
5  years  professional  newsroom  experience 
in  print  journalism  required.  MA  preferred. 
Ability  to  team-teach  in  laboratory  news¬ 
room  setting.  Apply  to:  Dr.  Robert  0.  Blan¬ 
chard,  Dean,  School  of  Communication, 
The  American  University,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016.  An  Equal  Opportunity; 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM, 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 
To  administer  a  professional  school  with  a 
faculty  of  18  and  an  enrollment  of  425 
undergraduate  majors  and  65  graduate 
students.  School  offers  programs  leading 
to  BS,  MA,  MS,  and  PhD  degrees.  Under¬ 
graduate  news-editorial  and  advertising 
sequences  are  ACEJ  accredited.  Fiscal  re¬ 
sponsibility  includes  a  five-day  campus 
newspaper  administered  by  a  faculty  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  business  manager. 
Applicants  for  director  position  must  have 
an  earned  PhD  with  a  record  of  teaching 
and  scholarship  to  qualify  as  an  associate 
professor  or  professor  at  SlU-C.  Adminis¬ 
trative  and  media  experience  is  preferred. 
Salary  open;  12-month  appointment. 
Deadline  for  applications,  January  15, 
1977.  Send  letter  and  curriculum  vitae  to: 
Harry  W.  Stonecipher,  Chairman,  Director 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  (Jniversity,  Carbondale, 
III.  62901.  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR:  Chief  Publica¬ 
tions  Officer  for  Oregon  State  University, 
Forest  Research  Laboratory  scientific 
and  technical  publications.  Minimum  eou- 
cation.  Masters  Degree  in  Journalism; 
minimum  experience  5  years  in  technical 
journalism  and  or  technical  editing. 
Background  in  technically-oriented  publi¬ 
cations  program,  and  graphic  design  is 
preferred.  Responsibilities:  technical 
editor  for  articles  in  scientific  and  techni¬ 
cal  journals  and  laboratory  series  of  publi¬ 
cations.  Courtesy  appointment  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism.  Closing  date, 
January  10,  1977.  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  resume,  official  college  grade  trans¬ 
cripts  and  3  letters  of  recommendation  to: 
Director  Carl  H.  Stoltenberg,  Forest  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories,  Oregon  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Corvallis.  Oreg.  97331.  OSU  isan  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism. 
Newspaper  experience  preferred.  Write 
A.  W.  Fields,  Box  4-4691,  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana.  Lafayette,  La. 
70504.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism 
for  9  month  teaching  and  research  begin¬ 
ning  September  1977.  At  least  MA  degree. 
PhD  preferred.  Broad  liberal  arts  back- 
round,  minimum  3  years  sold  print  me- 
ia  experience.  Must  be  nationally  pub¬ 
lished  magazine  writer.  Teach  magazine 
article  writing  and  other  core  courses. 
Write  Prof.  B.G.  Olson,  Journalism  Dept., 
University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
99701.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  to  teach  in 
the  William  Allen  White  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  a  full  year  beginning  August  15, 
1977,  Position  demands  teaching  interest 
in  reporting,  editorial  writing,  newspaper 
management,  and  strong  professional 
journalism  background.  Salary  is  attrac¬ 
tive  because  of  a  support  grant  from  the 
Gannett  Foundation.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions  January  15,  1977.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  Write  Dean  Del 
Brinkman,  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas  66045. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  NEWSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Experienced  news  reportereditor  to  coor¬ 
dinate  laboratory  aspect  of  reporting  and 
editing  courses  and  direct  news  service 
operation  in  Philadelphia  and  suburbs. 
Facilities  include  modern  electronics  edit¬ 
ing  lab.  Masters  Degree  essential,  unless 
field  experience  is  truly  exceptional.  Salary 
range  of  $12,0(X)-$15,000  annually.  Con¬ 
tact  Dr.  John  De  Mott,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Temple  University. 
Temple  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirm¬ 
ative  Action  Employer  offering  unuaual 
opportunities  to  serve  students  represent¬ 
ing  minorities. 


DEAN.  Marquette  University  is  seeking 
nominations  and  applications  for  position 
of  Dean  of  College  of  Journalism.  Qualifi¬ 
cations  include  experience  in  professional 
and  academic  journalism;  experience  in 
academic  administration  desirable.  (Can¬ 
didates  should  have  understanding  of  pre¬ 
sent  and  future  needs  of  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  and  ability  to  lead  (College.  The  (Col¬ 
lege  offers  concentrations  in  news- 
editorial.  radio-television  and  public 
relations/advertising.  Also  a  minor  in  film. 
College  has  13  full-time  faculty,  approxi¬ 
mately  450  undergraduate  students  and 
60  MA  students.  Position  available  with 
beginning  of  1977-78  academic  year.  Sal¬ 
ary  is  competitive  and  negotiable  depend¬ 
ing  upon  qualifications  and  experience. 
Send  applications  and  resumes  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1977  to  Michael  Morrison,  S.J., 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee  Wise. 
53233.  Marquette  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer, 


MAGAZINE  SEQUENCE  HEAD  needed  for 
rapidly  expanding  program  in  historic 
Philadelphia,  a  national  leader  in  spe¬ 
cialized  periodicals.  Program  priorities 
are  innovative  teaching,  research  on  trade 
press  and  academic/magazine  enterprise 
partnership  in  public  service  activity.  Phl3 
essential,  unless  field  experience  is  truly 
exceptional.  Rank  and  salary  dependent 
upon  qualifications.  Contact  Dr.  John  De 
Mott,  Department  of  Journalism,  Temple 
University.  Temple  isan  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunities  Employer  offering  un¬ 
usual  oppprtunities  for  service  to  students 
representing  racial  minorities. 

JOURNALISM  FACULTY  POSITION,  Fall 
1977.  To  teach  reporting,  other  courses. 
Several  years  professional  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Teaching  experience 
and  PhD  preferred.  Deadline  January  31. 
Write  Chairman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  South  Dakota  State  University, 
Brookings,  S.D,  57006. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


IF  YOUR  ARE  NOW  NO.  2  and  want  to  be  No. 
1.  Zone  5  publisher,  approximately  1000 
employees,  is  seeking  a  generalist  with  a 
degree  plus  1  to  5  years  experience.  Will  be 
responsible  for  employment,  training, 
benefits  administration,  safety,  etc.  Write 
in  confidence  with  salary  requirements 
and  resume  to  Box  1999,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGER  for  weekly  newspaper  in  small 
Southwest  town,  includes  advertising 
sales,  news,  pictures.  Rant  modern  offset. 
Send  salary  requirements  and  back- 

f round.  Profit  sharing  possible.  Box  2194, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


SHOW  US  administrative  ability  or  poten¬ 
tial  and  you  can  become  general  manager 
of  relatively  young  weekly  in  southeastern 
New  England.  Ad-oriented  person  may 
have  best  chance  in  this  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  which  requires  working  with  the  troops 
you’ll  be  directing.  Results  will  be  well  re¬ 
warded.  Box  2127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  MANAGER 
Modern  production  and  offset  printing 
plant  in  Zone  9  is  seeking  a  strong  and 
knowledgeable  commercial  printing  sales 
manager.  You  would  supervise  current 
staff  (handling  over  $4,000,0(X)  in  busi¬ 
ness)  plus  develop  and  implement  pro¬ 
grams  for  gaining  new  business.  We  re¬ 
quire  a  solid  understanding  of  web  offset 
printing  and  related  production  areas 
along  with  a  proven  sales  record.  Some 
management  experience  is  greatly  prefer¬ 
red.  We  offer  a  healthy  salary  plus  bonus 
and  expenses.  Profit  sharing,  excellent 
life,  health  and  dental  insurance,  as  well 
as  credit  union  are  available.  Send  resume 
and  work  history  to  P.O.  Box  2085,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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CIRCULATION 


NEWSPAPER 

MANAGEMENT  OPENINGS 
All  Fees  Paid 

ASSISTANT  TREASURER  To  $25,000 

Large  East  Ceast  metro  daily.  Broad  ac¬ 
counting  experience,  preferably  with 
major  CPA  firm.  Variety  of  projects  at 
corporate  level;  good  growth  potential. 
CONTROLLER  To  $20,000 

Medium  sized  publication,  Midwest.  Re¬ 
port  to  publisher;  should  have  minimum  3 
years  newspaper  experience.  Advanced 
business  degree  desirable. 

CONTROLLER  To  $20,000 

30,000  West  Coast  daily.  Report  to  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president;  must  have  newspaper 
experience  in  similar  position.  Familiarity 
with  computerized  billing  and  data  proces¬ 
sing.  Supervise  8.  Degree  required. 
BUSINESS  MANAGER  To  $22,000 

Upper  Midwest  35,000  daily.  Report  to 
general  manager;  responsible  for  financial 
records,  accounting,  bookkeeping,  data 
processing.  Good  administrator  and  strong 
manager  with  good  understanding  of  data 
processing  and  systems;  degree  preferred. 
BUSINESS  MANAGER  To  $18,000 

15,000  Midwest  daily.  Report  to  president; 
function  as  business  manager/controller. 
Prior  newspaper  experience  in  financial/ 
accounting  areas.  Degree  preferred. 
GENERAL  MANAGER  To  $30,000 

Report  to  president  of  parent  corporation; 
be  responsible  for  30-man  division  that 
prints  inserts,  pre-prints  and  other  news¬ 
papers.  Equipment  modern  and  com¬ 
pletely  cold  type,  Goss  press.  Prior  man¬ 
agement  experience  in  this  facet.  East. 
GENERAL  MANAGER  ~o  $30,000 

Chief  executive  officer  for  3  v  ^ekly  news¬ 
papers,  zoned  editions,  in  Eastern  U.S.  All 
are  all  paid  and  require  individual  who  can 
convert  to  daily.  Must  be  strong  manager 
and  administrator;  high  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  ability  and  ability  to  train  subordinates 
to  grow  with  property.  Degree  preferred. 
PRESSROOM  SUPT.  To  $30,000 

Large  Midwest  metro  daily.  Report  to  pro¬ 
duction  superintendent;  manage  depart¬ 
ment  of  120.  Prefer  offset  experience; 
strong  manager  and  administrator  with 
management  experience  in  non-union  shop. 
Strong  in  training  and  astute  manager  of 
people. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $20,000 

2  newspapers  with  20,000  combined  circu¬ 
lation.  Report  to  general  manager;  manage 
both  ad  staffs.  Newly  created  position; 
must  be  self-starter  and  strong  manager, 
highly  skilled  in  promotion  and  sales  moti¬ 
vation.  Responsible  for  instituting  total 
market  coverage  and  tandem  sell. 

AREA  SALES  MANAGER  To  $25,000 
Large  midwestern  weekly.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  supervise  a  staff  of  8;  responsible 
for  all  advertising  in  geographical  zone. 
Strong  background  in  training,  develop¬ 
ment,  retail  sales,  market  planning  and 
analysis.  Above  average  growth  potential. 
CIRCULATION  SALES  MGR.  To  $30,000 
Large  East  Coast  metro  daily.  Report  to 
circulation  director;  should  be  sales- 
oriented  with  experience  in  competitive 
market,  creative  and  able  to  develop 
promotional  program  with  prime  responsi¬ 
bility  in  home  delivery.  Degree  preferred. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $18,000 

3  weekly  newspapers,  all  paid,  with  total 
25,000  circulation.  Eastern  United  States. 
Prior  circulation  experience  in  suburban 
newspaper  operations. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000 
100,000  daily.  Eastern  U.S.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher;  must  be  strong  manager  and 
motivator.  Prior  circulation  experience  in 
metro  market  and  unionized  operations, 
heavy  experience  in  sales  and  promotion 
campaigns  with  proven  record  in  circula¬ 
tion  increases. 


For  information  on  these  and  other 
current  openings,  send  resume  to  or  call: 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

All  Fees  Paid 


EDITOR  To  $24,000 

Mid-Atlantic  group  with  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  20,000.  Will  report  to  general  man¬ 
ager,  supervise  15  on  staff,  should  have 
five  years  experience  in  newsroom  man¬ 
agement,  community  oriented. 

EDITORIAL  PROD.  ASST.  To  $23,000 

Zone  two  metro.  Editorial  type  who  has 
been  through  birth  pangs  of  VDT  and  good 
people  skills.  Serve  as  technological  assis¬ 
tant  throughout  on-line  conversion. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  To  $23,000 

Zone  2.  4-I-  years  experience  as  managing 
editor  on  small  or  medium  size  daily. 
J-degree.  Report  to  publisher  of  60,0(X)* 
daily,  ultra  modern  plant  and  newsroom. 
EDITORIAL  GRAPHICS  DIR.  To  $22,000 
Zone  five  metro.  Strong  supervisor  in 
editorial  art.  Must  have  typesetting,  letter¬ 
setting  skills,  paste-up,  design  layout, 
draw  illustrations,  cartoons,  prepare  art 
work  schedule,  plan  and  coordinate  with 
other  editors  about  the  art  that  will  appear 
on  the  daily,  weekly,  and  special  section 
basis.  Must  have  at  least  four  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  art  supervisor  in  medium  sized 
metro. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  To  $21,000 
Zor  ;  two.  Prefer  MSJ  and  eight  years  ex- 
per  "nee  in  medium  sized  metro.  Must 
possess  proven  supervisory  skills. 

ASST.  MANAGING  EDITOR  To  $15,000 
Zone  five.  Three  plus  years  experience 
with  either  weekly  or  daily,  must  have  BA 
or  BSJ.  Good  at  copy  editing  and  rapid  at 
rewrites, 

NEWS  EDITOR  To  $20,000 

Zone  nine.  Proven  copy  editing  experience 
plus  exposure  to  electronic  editing. 
EXECU1 IVE  EDITOR  To  $25,000 

Zone  nine.  Top  position  in  the  newsroom, 
staff  of  25,  report  to  publisher.  Solid  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  daily,  local  news  cover¬ 
age,  write  commentaries. 

TRAINING  MANAGER  To  $20,000 

Southeast  publishing  house.  Prefer  MBA 
with  five  yea.'S  training  experience.  De¬ 
velop  90%  of  company  programs,  buy 
10%.  and  coordinate  with  parent  com¬ 
pany’s  projected  training  programs  for  all 
levels  of  management  and  line. 
PERSONNEL  MANAGER  To  $22,000 

Midwestern  property  of  national  chain. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  training  and  develop¬ 
ment,  EEO,  OSHA,  ERISA,  and  high  visibil¬ 
ity  in  this  seven  union  plant. 

MGR.  OF  RECRUITMENT  To  $24,000 

Northeastern  newspaper  group.  Must  have 
recruiting  experience  with  both  newsroom 
and  business-side  types.  Extensive  travel 
and  additional  duties  in  training  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Must  have  at  least  a  BA. 

MGR.  EMPY.  RELATIONS  To  $25,000 
Zone  four  paper  distributor.  Generalist 
well  versed  in  Affirmative  Action,  ERISA, 
OSHA,  preventative  labor.  30%  travel. 
Must  have  Bachelors  Degree. 

IND'L.  RELATIONS  MGR.  To  $25,000 

Commercial  printer  in  midwest.  Heavy  ex¬ 
perience  in  employee  relations,  union  av¬ 
oidance.  and  supervisory  development. 
PERSONNEL  GENERALIST  To  $25,000 
Northeastern  paper  supplier.  Degreed  per¬ 
son  with  heavy  manpower  planning  and 
compensation  background. 

IND.  REUTIONS  DIR.  To  $25,000 

Southwestern  newspaper  in  union  election 
situation.  Needs  personnel  generalist  with 
exposure  to  both  preventative  labor  and 
labor  negotiations. 

ASST.  E/R  MGR.  To  $25,000 

Zone  5.  No.  2  in  large  personnel/labor  re¬ 
lations  department  of  metro  daily.  Gen¬ 
eralist  with  team  negotiating,  arbitrating 
background.  MBA  preferred. 


For  information  on  these  and  other 
current  openings,  send  resume  to  or  call: 

Sibyl  W.  Ruffalo 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media.  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


MANAGER  WANTED  bv  old  established 
wholesale  distributor  of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  paperback  books  in  New 
England.  We  can  oHer  hard  work,  respon¬ 
sibility,  security  and  real  opportunity  to 
tough-fibered,  shirt-sleeve  executive  who 
is  a  take-charge  person.  Salary  open.  Must 
get  along  well  with  people.  No  home  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  to  Box  2063,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
including  resume  and  references. 

CONTROLLER/BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Midwest  daily  seeking  an  experienced 
Manager  with  a  working  knowledge  of 
computerized  accounting.  Will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  business  records,  accounting, 
office  staff  and  EDP  operation.  Excellent 
opportunity  with  this  30M,  6-day  publica¬ 
tion  in  attractive  community.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications,  excellent 
fringes.  Box  2075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted  by  expand¬ 
ing  90,(X)0  circulation  daily  in  California 
growth  area.  Seeking  advertising  expert 
with  6  years  general  manager  experience 
on  dailies.  New  plant,  new  equipment,  ex¬ 
cellent  living  area.  This  is  outstanding 
situation.  References  required.  For  all  de¬ 
tails  write  in  confidence  to  Box  2160, 
Editor  &  (Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PERSON  with  sales  experi¬ 
ence  to  represent  advertising  feature  bus¬ 
iness  established  over  35  years.  Highly 
competitive  income  for  self-motivated  per¬ 
son  willing  to  travel  several  states  initiating 
and  servicing  newspaper  accounts.  Enjoy 
a  growing,  unique  company,  truly  best  in 
its  field.  Please  send  resume  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  2158.  Editor  & 
Publisher,  or  write  for  application. 


ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION 


PUBLICATIONS  MANAGER 

A  major  Eastern  daily  needs  an  experi¬ 
enced  detail  person  to  take  charge  of  dis- 

Eatch  and  ad  processing  operations.  Must 
now  ad  production  and  must  have  a  track 
record.  Will  pay  for  experience.  Box 
2186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS 


ARTIST  for  evening,  Sundav  newspapers. 
We  want  a  person  with  proven  ability  to 
create  graphics  and  design  page  layouts. 
Person  should  have  ar  background,  de¬ 
monstrated  creativity  and  imagination, 
and  ability  to  combine  graphics  and 
printed  word  into  an  attractive  package. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Steve  O'Neill, 
The  News  American,  Baltimore,  Md. 

21203. _ 

SMALL  TEXAS  WEEKLY  seeks  graphics- 
artist  to  work  through  the  mail  on  a  week- 
by-week  freelance  basis.  Looking  forquality 
editorial  cartoons  and  comments  for  op-ed 
page  about  local  controversies.  Beginner 
with  quality  or  college  cartoonist  OK.  Clips 
to  Box  2195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

60,(XX)  6-DAY  PM  Northeast  newspaper  in 
highly  competitive  market  has  an  opening 
at  the  middle  management  level.  Report  to 
circulation  director.  Candidate  should  be 
innovative  and  have  a  proven  record  of 
strong  sales  management  skills.  Good 
starting  salary  and  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  2048, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Award-winning  20,000  afternoon  daily  in 
Zone  4  seeks  strong  sales-oriented  ad¬ 
ministrator  with  other  major  strengths  in 
dealing  with  people,  problem-solving  and 
planning  and  organizing.  Person  must  be 
an  aggressive,  personable  leader  who  is 
willing  to  participate  in  a  dynamic  man¬ 
agement  team.  If  you  meet  these  require¬ 
ments  and  enjoy  challenges,  personal  de¬ 
velopment,  progress,  send  resume  to  Box 
2040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER,  strong  on  selling, 
carriers,  mailroom.  Growing  New  Jersey 
weekly  group  needs  aggressive,  imagina¬ 
tive,  reliable  circulator  on  the  way  up,  un¬ 
afraid  of  actual  work.  Pay  open,  but 
applicant  should  be  able  to  justify  $175- 
$225  range.  Box  2124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Champaign-Urbana  (III.)  Courier,  a 
22,000*  AM-PM  combination,  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Located  in  a  university  community 
with  a  competing  PM  daily,  this  job  is  a  real 
challenge  for  the  right  person. 

Those  who  apply  should  have  background 
in  dealer  and  district  manager  systems 
plus  be  strong  in  sales  promotion.  We  are 
looking  for  a  demonstrated  ability  in  circu¬ 
lation  management,  supervising  and  ad¬ 
ministering  a  circulation  department,  and 
a  desire  to  grow  professionally. 

In  return  we  offer  a  liberal  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience  and  an  excellent 
fringe  benefit  package.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history  and  requirements 
to  Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III. 
62525. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  after¬ 
noon/  Sunday  AM .  Must  know  all  phasesand 
take  full  responsibility.  $90(X)  up  according 
to  ability  and  willingness  to  work.  WRITE — 
no  phone  calls.  Publisher,  Daily  Press,  Box 
179,  Artesia,  N.M.  88210. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

6-day.  21,0(X)  Zone  4  daily  is  seeking  tal¬ 
ented  person  to  supervise  staff  of  5  in 
growing  market.  Applicant  must  have  prior 
newspaper  and  classified  experience. 
No.  2  person  seeking  advancement  or 
managers  on  smaller  dailies  should  apply. 
Excellent  benefit  package.  Send  resume 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  2022, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

Grow  with  one  of  the  leading  weekly  tabs  in 
the  country.  Zone  1 .  Our  goal  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  classified  units  from  1000 
currently  to  1500  per  week  in  6  months 
through  the  institution  of  a  phone  system 
supported  by  a  major  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  If  you  are  experienced  with  phone 
sales,  have  supervised  5  employees,  want 
responsibility,  and  are  ready  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  commitment  to  growth, 
send  your  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
2175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGER  for  weekly  group  in  tough  com¬ 
petitive  market  near  New  York,  includes 
on-the-road  selling  as  well  as  management 
of  phone  room.  Challenging  opportunity 
for  growth-oriented  person  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  drive.  Starts  at  $  10,(X)0  but  this  is 
a  sales  job  and  right  person  can  make 
$13,000  first  year.  Box  2065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Excellent  pack¬ 
age  with  Zone  5  weekly  group  for  person 
experienced  in  maximizing  the  potential  of 
a  fast  growing  market,  developing  a  quality 
staff  and  aggressive  promotion.  Annual 
volume  over  $^300M  now.  Will  consider  an 
assistant  ready  to  move.  Resume  to  Box 
2189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR 

We  are  seeking  a  dynamic  addition  to  our 
management  team  who  will  be  responsible 
for  managing  our  telephone  voluntary 
sales  stafL  Other  areas  of  responsibility 
will  include  implementation  and  continua¬ 
tion  of  sales  training  programs,  staffing 
and  budgeting. 

Madison  Newspapers  Inc.  is  an  AM-PM  op¬ 
eration  with  114, (XX)  combined  circula¬ 
tion,  located  in  a  beautiful  medium  sized 
community  with  abundant  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  career  opportunity 
with  a  future,  and  you  want  to  motivate 
sales  people  and  are  sales-oriented,  we 
would  like  to  talk  to  you. 

Send  a  letter  of  application  with  educa¬ 
tion,  work  and  salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Madison  Newspapers  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  8056 
Madison,  Wise.  53708 
An  Affirmative  Action/Employer 

!  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
t  COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS 
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IF  A  CHALLENGE  and  hard  work  is  for  you, 
read  on.  A  morning  daily  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  area  not  far  from  New  York  City 
needs  a  leader  for  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  New  management  team  being  built. 
Must  have  management  background  and 
be  a  take-charge  type.  Give  references  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  Box 
2076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Leading  Northwest  weekly  newspaper 
group  needs  an  experienced,  aggressive 
person  to  take  over  for  a  top  performer.  We 
run  a  large  scale  operation  and  we're  grow¬ 
ing  extremely  fast.  We  want  to  keep  it  that 
way.  Applicants  should  be  very  capable  in 
hi^ly  competitive  markets  that  include 
multiple  newspapers  and  broadcast.  We 
are  looking  for  a  person  with  a  proven 
newspaper  sales  and  sales  management 
record.  We  offer  excellent  salary  and 
bonus  plus  good  "fringes."  If  extra  hours 
and  pressure  would  be  a  problem  for  you 
on  a  consistant  basis,  please  don't  apply. 
If  you're  ready  for  one  to  grow  with,  send 
your  resume  to  Box  2087,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


Motivation,  creativity,  common  sense, 
ambition,  ability  to  work  with  people,  will¬ 
ingness  to  learn  and  to  develop  yourself 
and  others. 


We  are  looking  for  someone  who  can  lead 
by  doing  and  motivate  by  teaching  a  sharp 
staff  to  be  sharper. 

Award  winning  medium  sized  daily  in 
scenic  Zone  8.  Tremendous  opportunity 
for  the  right  individual.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  2102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESPERSON— Position 
open  now  on  daily  newspaper  in  beautiful 
Southern  Oregon.  Strong  in  ideas,  layouts 
and  sales.  Salary  plus  bonus  incentive. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES— First  op¬ 
portunity  in  6  years  to  join  a  professional 
15-person  retail  sales  team  on  a  medium 
sized  afternoon  daily  and  Sunday  in  West¬ 
ern  Michigan.  You  will  handle  a  full  list  of 
large,  medium  and  small  retailers.  Group 
ownership  offers  career  opportunities  as 
great  as  your  ability.  Advertising  sales  ex¬ 
perience  and  education  beyond  high 
school  are  required.  Please  don't  waste 
your  time  and  ours  unless  you  are  truly 
ready  for  this  challenge.  Top  benefits,  in¬ 
cluding  dental  insurance  and  retirement. 
Competitive  salary  and  bonus/commission 
compensation  package.  Submit  full  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  2157,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  growing 
6-day  daily  in  Zone  8.  $10M  base  salary 
with  tremendous  incentives,  excellent  po¬ 
tential.  All  benefits  including  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Greatest  climate  in  Southwest.  Box 
2125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CRACK  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with  super¬ 
visory  potential  for  expanding  Zone  2 
group  to  fill  vacancy  in  staff  of  4.  Terrific 
area,  rural  and  beautiful,  yet  only  2  hours 
from  New  York  City.  Box  2191,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SMALL  MAINE  WEEKLY  needs  advertising 
sales  rep.  Salary  plus  commission.  Poten¬ 
tial  to  $10,000.  Near  university. 
Penobscot  Times,  Box  541,  Old  Town, 
Maine  04468. 


LIVE,  WORK  AND  PLAY  in  the  clean  air  of 
Colorful  Colorado.  We  expect  to  be  adding 
to  our  staff  soon.  If  you  have  a  strong 
background  in  advertising  sales,  consider 
this  fast  growing  and  progressive  morning 
daily.  Write  cover  letter  selling  yourself 
and  enclose  full  resume.  Box  2173,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR — If  you  are  worth 
at  least  a  $25,000  annual  package — and 
have  the  tangible  performance  to  prove 
it — this  is  your  opportunity.  Large  Midwest 
weekly  in  substantial  growth  market  needs 
an  aggressive  sales  leader  experienced  in 
planning,  staff  development,  motivation, 
aggressive  promotion  .  .  .  and  producing. 
Resume  to  Box  2197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRONG,  ENERGETIC  salesperson  need¬ 
ed  by  growing  shopper  group  in  Zone  5. 
Here^s  an  excellent  opportunity  to  create 
an  identity  for  yourself  and  insure  your 
future.  Box  2205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REP  for  growing 
40CI0-daily  West  Virginia  newspaper.  Good 
advancement  prospect.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  individual  in  present  No.  2  ad 
slot  on  weekly  or  daily.  Salary,  commission 
and  liberal  benefit  plan.  Call  R.  J.  Cooper, 
(304)  265-3333. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  ideas, 
flair  for  bright,  cogent  writing.  Investiga¬ 
tive  ability  a  plus.  Southern  California.  Box 
2117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  EDITORIAL  WRITER,  moder¬ 
ate  to  conservative  outlook,  willingness  to 
address  issues,  heavy  local  and  regional. 
Send  resume,  samples  to  Publisher,  Jour¬ 
nal,  Box  431,  Pocatello,  Idaho  83201. 


SMALL  RURAL  WEEKLY,  Zone  2,  needs 
experienced,  dependable,  energetic  ad 
person  who  can  sell  and  direct.  Commis¬ 
sion  and  expenses.  Send  resume  to 
Box  2199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL 

OPPORTUNITY 


Managing  Editor  wanted:  Midwest 
daily  in  50,000  circulation  class  for 
metropolitan  newspaper  operation. 
We  are  looking  for  a  top  flight 
person  with  proven  ability  to  man¬ 
age  and  direct  a  staff  of  over  40 
people  with  a  working  knowledge 
of  electronic  editing.  Unusual 
benefits  including  hospitalization, 
medical,  life-insurance  and  re¬ 
tirement  program.  All  replies  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  Box  2120, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BILINGUAL  REPORTER,  to  work  on  either 
Guatemala  or  Costa  Rican  English- 
language  newspaper.  Send  resume,  clips. 
The  San  Jose  News,  Apartado  7-2730,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Midwest 
daily.  Building  new  management  team. 
Need  strong  manager,  writer,  reporter 
combination.  Box  2072,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 


Opportunity  available  immediately  for  copy 
editor  with  3  to  5  years  experience.  Bright 
and  compact  editing  practiced  on  this  AM 
paper  in  Zone  2. 

Salary  open  with  top  employee  benefits. 
35  hour  week.  Excellent  location  with  good 
schools  and  average  living  cost.  Write  Box 
2155,  Editor  &  Publisher  stating  educa¬ 
tion,  experience  and  salary  requirements. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting.  Unique 
opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips,  resume 
to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PIONEER  PRESS  is  offering  a  chal¬ 
lenge — an  opportunity  to  motivate  and 
lead  a  widespread  editorial  staff  with  the 
objective  of  being  the  finest  weekly  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers.  We  publish  17  unique 
newspapers  in  the  best  suburbs  of  Chicago 
with  an  editorial  staff  of  75,  92,000  paid 
subscribers,  and  the  resources  to  ac¬ 
complish  our  objectives.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested,  tell  us  how  thoroughly  familier 
you  are  with  suburban  community  news- 
papering,  describe  your  personal  creative 
news  achievements  and  how  you  have 
demonstrated  inspired  and  innovative 
editorial  leadership  in  the  management  of 
a  sizable  staff.  Describe  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  fully,  along  with  your  salary  history  in 
a  letter  to:  Alice  Raggi,  Pioneer  Press  Inc., 
1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  III.  6C)091.  A 
subsidiary  of  Time  Inc.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F. 


Circulate 

Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the 

Largest  Newspaper  Audience 

in  the  World 

with  E&P  Classifieds 


SPORTS  DESK  PERSON  with  writing  tal¬ 
ent  needed  by  Zone  5,  65,000  daily; 
should  be  interested  in  learning  the  VDT 
system.  Send  resume,  writing  and  layout 
samples,  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Competent  reporting  skills  are  required,  of 
course,  but  it  will  take  more — excellent 
writing— to  land  a  job  on  this  first  rate  fea¬ 
ture  staff.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Scott 
McGehee,  Detroit  Free  Press,  321  W. 
Lafayette,  Detroit,  Mich.  48231. 


IF  YOU'RE  a  self-starter  with  a  couple  of 
years  experience  and  have  proven  you  can 
do  it  all — from  reporting  to  photography — 
you  may  be  the  person  we  want  to  handle 
one  of  our  major  bureaus.  We're  me¬ 
dium-sized,  in  Zone  3,  and  put  out  a 
pnze-wmning  PM.  If  you're  ready  to  move 
up  we  want  to  see  some  non-returnable 
samples  and  hear  all  about  you — from  am¬ 
bitions  to  salary  requirements.  Box  2131, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  to  manage  news 
side  of  growing  West  Coast  daily  with  staff 
of  30.  News  executive  experience  on 
non-metropolitan  paper  essential.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Box  2101, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  to  handle  wire  and  some 
local  copy,  assist  with  layout  and  heads. 
Challenging  position  on  progressive  sub¬ 
urban  Virginia  daily.  Immediate  opening. 
Send  resume,  salary  desired  to  Box  2150, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR:  Award-winning  daily 
in  Midwestern  university  city  needs  fea¬ 
ture  writer  who  can  produce  a  daily  page 
and  Sunday  section  aimed  at  the  family. 
Must  be  interested  in  newspaper  design 
and  have  creative  flair.  Supervise  part- 
time  writer.  We  have  a  young  staff  and 
produce  a  top-quality  product.  Send  salary 
requirements,  writing  and  layout  examples 
to  Box  2181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  OF  THIS 

AND  NEW  ORLEANS,  TOO 

On  the  shores  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  across 
from  America's  most  European  city  .  .  . 
a  small  community  with  two  of  the  finest 
schools  in  the  land,  nestled  among  the 
pine  trees  with  pure  air  and  water  (Ozone 
Belt).  A  perfect  spot  to  raise  your  fam¬ 
ily. 

In  this  setting  is  located  publishing  head¬ 
quarters  for  two  of  the  country's  leading 
business  papers. 

We  are  now  adding  to  our  editorial  staff 
and  have  an  opening  for  a  managing  editor 
to  assist  a  "no-nonsense"  publisher,  who 
came  up  the  editorial  route. 

A  real  opportunity  for  an  experienced  wri¬ 
ter  in  both  feature  and  news,  layout  photo¬ 
grapher,  copy  editing  and  preferably  with 
business  magazine  writing  experience. 
Our  publications  deal  with  boats  so  if  you 
know  something  about  boats,  so  much  the 
better. 

Write  in  confidence  giving  complete  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history. 

Harry  L.  Peace,  Publisher 
P.  0.  Box  217 

Mandeville,  Louisiana  70448 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  outdoor  books 
publisher.  Journalism  degree  preferred 
but  not  essential.  Person  should  have  per¬ 
sonal  background  in  hunting,  fishing  and 
related  outdoor  activities.  Should  also 
have  photographic  ability  and  understand 
offset  production.  Relocation  to  central 
Connecticut  is  required.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Lyman  Products 
from  Shooters,  Rt.  147,  Middlefield,  Conn. 
06455,  Att:  Phil  Barton. 


WE  NEED  an  imaginative,  experienced 
person  to  edit  People  Section  of  our  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  able  to  produce  short, 
sharply-written  articles  and  well-cropped 
pictures.  Applicant  is  required  to  be  profi¬ 
cient  at  page  layout.  Should  also  have  the 
abili^  to  establish  rapport  with  the  com¬ 
munity.  Write:  Glendale  News-Press,  111 
N.  Isabel  St..  Glendale,  Calif.  91206. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  award-winning 
weekly  in  growing  Zone  2  group. 
Reporting-writing  experience  a  must;  some 
photo  and  layout  a  plus.  Box  2187,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  11,  1976 


WE'RE  NOT  your  typical  small  daily.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  a  Midwestern  university  town,  we 
have  a  young  newsroom  staff  of  12  repor¬ 
ters,  four  editors,  four  photographers,  a 
librarian  and  an  artist.  Most  nave  Jour¬ 
nalism  degrees;  all  are  receptive  to  change 
and  eager  to  product  a  top-quality  prc^- 
uct.  Now  we're  looking  for  two  additions  to 
this  award-winning  staff:  a  sharp,  persis¬ 
tent  reporter  with  polished  writing  skills 
and  an  assistant  editor  who  can  pick  the 
weak  and  strong  spots  in  any  story.  The 
reporter  should  have  a  mind  for  detail,  the 
editor  a  flair  for  makeup  and  design.  Send 
salary  requirements,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  2178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

We're  one  of  the  South's  best  dailies,  aim¬ 
ing  to  be  one  of  the  best  anywhere.  We 
seek  a  person  highly  skilled  as  a  reporter. 
We  want  someone  of  mature  judgment,  a 
person  willing  to  challenge  her  (or  his)  own 
assumptions  as  well  as  thoughts  of  others. 
We  seek  a  person  willing  to  learn  by  plung¬ 
ing  into  our  region  and  our  communities. 
That  person  should  be  serious,  but  not 
somber.  You’ll  be  joining  3  writers  who  do 
editorials  and  personal  columns,  along 
with  some  editing.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  2170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TAKE-CHARGE  PERSON  wanted  to  run 
small  communications  office  of  a  United 
Methodist  agency.  Writing,  editing,  man¬ 
agement  skills  essential.  Send  vitae,  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  21%,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

WANTED 

Well-known  trade  magazine 
seeks,  as  its  chief  editor,  an  im¬ 
aginative  journalist  to  inspire 
and  direct  a  professional  staff  in 
the  production  of  lively  and  sig¬ 
nificant  monthly  issues.  Superior 
working  conditions,  a  highly- 
successful  company,  full  bene¬ 
fits  program,  Chicago  loop  loca¬ 
tion.  We  are  looking  for  a  ca¬ 
pable,  professional  magazine 
editor  to  aid  us  in  continuing  our 
past  excellent  growth  in  a  big 
and  fascinating  industry.  Present 
staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Write  fully 
and  in  confidence  to 
Box  2133,  Editor  &  Publisher 


BRAND  NEW  Texas  county-wide  weekly 
seeks  journalist  knowledgeable  in  layout, 
sharp  reporting  of  news  and  features, 
photography  and  advertising  for  small 
staff  operation  in  town  of  under  1000. 
Young  editor  with  exciting  ideas  needs 
one  solid  person  willing  to  sell  ads  as  well 
as  do  investigative  reporting.  Quality  of 
experience  and  desire  more  important 
than  number  of  years.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  2159,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


TRI  WEEKLY— A  fast-growing  newspaper 
has  2  openings:  editorial  management  and 
sports  department.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Must  know  all  phases 
including  knowledge  in  photography. 
Phone  (615)  528-5405  or  send  resume  to 
The  Dispatch,  P.O.  Box  848,  Cookville, 
Tenn.  38501. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  with  hard  news  and 
magazine  background  needed  by  50,(XX) 
and  growing  suburban  newspaper.  Send 
letter  and  resume  to  Seth  Jones,  The  Daily 
Record,  800  Jefferson  Rd.,  Parsippany, 
N.J.  07054. 


DESK  PRO— Versatile  person  wanted  for 
copy  desk.  Must  have  experience  in  edit¬ 
ing,  headline  writing  and  layout.  Respon- 
sibiliW  will  be  determined  by  person's  abil¬ 
ity.  Professional  desk  experience  abso¬ 
lutely  required.  Write  to  Edward  D.  Casey, 
Executive  Editor,  Evening  Capital,  Box 
911,  Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily  seeks 
graphics  editor  who  knows  news,  photog¬ 
raphy,  typography,  design.  Supervisory 
experience  helpful.  Box  2123,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  dedicated 
copyeditors  whose  knowledge  of  grammar, 
construction  and  spelling  will  permit  them 
to  edit,  with  sensitivity  but  without  intimi¬ 
dation,  stones  written  by  a  reporting  staff 
that  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  nation. 
Thoughtful  and  inquisitive  editing  is  es¬ 
sential.  So  is  sound  experience.  Only 
editors  of  the  highest  caliber  will  be  consi¬ 
dered  for  a  tryout  at  this  East  Coast  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily.  The  pay  is  above  $20,000. 
If  you  qualify  and  are  willing  to  let  us  test 
your  skills,  send  your  resume  to  Box  2162, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRONG  WRITER 

We  re  a  national  magazine  that's  the 
leader  in  its  field,  and  we  re  looking  for  a 
writer  good  enough  to  help  us  widen  that 
lead.  Since  many  of  our  articles  deal  with 
personal  finances,  a  background  in  busi¬ 
ness  writing  would  be  helpful,  but  it's  not 
essential.  We  give  top  priority  to  writing 
skills,  intelligence  and  drive.  If  you  can 
offer  us  those  qualities,  we  can  offer  you  a 
starting  salary  in  the  $20,000  area,  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits  and  an  ideal  suburban 
New  York  City  location,  working  among  en¬ 
thusiastic  professionals.  No  resumes 
please— tell  us  about  yourself  in  a  1  page 
personal  letter.  Box  2200,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GROWING  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  in 
Sunbelt  is  looking  for  an  assistant  news 
editor  who  would  lay  out  Page  1  two  days  a 
week.  Must  be  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
copyediting  and  display.  Box  2138,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SMALL  RURAL  WEEKLY  needs  new  editor 
for  No.  2  slot.  Needs  experience  all  phases 
weeklies— editing,  layout,  photography, 
production.  Zone  2.  Ag  background 
helps.  Opportunity.  Box  2203,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

NEED  DOCUMENTED  STORIES  dealing 
with  crime  (including  white  collar).  Pic¬ 
tures  a  plus.  Send  outline  only  with  sample 
picture.  Box  2145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  3  freelance 
news  correspondents:  Atlanta.  Dallas,  San 
Francisco  News  stories,  feature  articles, 
photos.  Pays  5C  a  word,  $5  per  photo.  Box 
2176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments,  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2.  P. 
0.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572.  (914) 
876-2713. 


AWARD-WINNING  small  5-day  California 
daily  wants  managing  editor  to  direct  staff 
of  5.  Must  be  good  on  layout,  work  desk, 
wire  and  community  minded.  Send  all  de¬ 
tails.  Box  2172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  must  have 
experience,  degree.  Send  resume  to  Joel 
Blackwell,  Managing  Editor,  The  Journal, 
P.O.  Box  61-1086.  N.  Miami,  Fla.  33161.  A 
Knight  Bidder  newspaper. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

We're  a  major  metro  daily  looking  for  an 
unusual  reporter  and  writer  to  start  a  new 
beat  for  our  enterprising  sports  section. 

He  or  she  will  add  a  dimension  to  our 
coverage  by  writing  mainly  about  people 
who  don't  get  paid  for  participating  in 
sports.  We  want  well  reported  and  written 
stories  for  and  about  joggers,  bowlers, 
outdoorsmen,  weekend  athletes,  frisbee 
players,  preps  and  kids. 

If  you've  got  a  feel  for  that  kind  of  assign¬ 
ment,  write  and  tell  us  about  yourself  and 
how  you'd  develop  this  beat. 

Write:  Executive  Sports  Editor,  Box  2177, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  COPY  EDITORS  sought  by  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily.  We  need  people  who  excel 
in  ALL  phases — layout,  makeup,  story 
selection,  pictures  and  wires.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  high  caliber  people  and  will  pay  to 
get  them.  Send  your  confidential  resume 
to  Box  2180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED 

AN  OUTGOING  JOURNALIST 

If  you  are  just  out  of  school  or  about  to 
graduate — or  have  been  working  on  a 
weekly  or  small  daily  for  a  year  or  two  and 
wish  to  join  a  growing  magazine  publishing 
organization,  you  should  answer  this  ad 
immediately. 

We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive  ou^o- 
ing  person  who’s  not  only  a  growing  writer 
blit  likes  to  write,  take  photographs  and 
learn  the  publishing  business  for  ad¬ 
vancement. 

Write  with  confidence  giving  complete  re¬ 
sume.  Box  2188.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON-BASED  news  bureau  seeks 
bureau  chief.  We  are  looking  for  a  person 
with  previous  Washington  reporting  ex¬ 
perience.  but  will  consider  others  with 
solid  reporting  and  editing  experience. 
Duties  entail  the  whole  gamut  of  editing 
and  administrative  responsibilities,  includ¬ 
ing  overseeing  a  staff  of  10  people.  We' re 
looking  for  an  aggressive  person  who  has  a 
solid  background  in  the  news  business  and 
is  looking  for  a  new  challenge.  Salary  aver¬ 
age,  but  psychic  reward  great.  Box  2190, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  NAME  OF  THE  GAME  for  our  slot  is 
imagination  and  creativity.  We're  making 
better  use  of  graphics  and  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  an  experienced  slot  person  be¬ 
cause  our  current  copy  desk  chief  has 
been  promoted.  Reply  in  writing  to  Lee 
Lapensohn,  Managing  Editor,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  02742. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

Metro  daily,  competitive  market,  has  op¬ 
portunity  for  knowledgeable  mailroom 
foreman  with  effective  labor  and  employee 
relations  skills.  Must  be  firm  and  fair,  able 
to  identify  problems  and  recommend  solu¬ 
tions  as  part  of  the  production  manage¬ 
ment  team,  active  in  achieving  goals  and 
objectives.  Attractive  salary  and  benefits. 
Zone  9.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  2151, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  (^portunity  Employer 
M/F  and  Minorities 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

TOP  PHOTO  SPOT  on  picture-conscious 
PM  of  53,000  with  photo  staff  of  7.  We're 
in  a  competitive  market  on  Puget  Sound 
surrounded  by  mountains  and  we  insist  on 
quality.  If  you  have  a  demonstrated  track 
record  of  producing  good  photos,  have 
familiarity  with  color  and  can  help  inspire 
others,  send  details  to  Ralph  Langer, 
editor,  Everett  Herald.  P.O.  Box  930, 
Everett.  Wash.  98206. 

PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS  FOREMAN 

Dynamic  newspaper  group  offers  challeng¬ 
ing  position  for  proven  manager.  Must 
know  Urbanite.  Strong  people  and  organi¬ 
zational  skills  a  must.  Best  Southern 
California  location.  Send  resume  to  Box 
2192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PLANT  MANAGER  for  offset  plant.  Shirt¬ 
sleeve  type  who  can  work  and  supervise. 
Must  know  Suburban  Community  press 
and  all  operations  from  camera  to  press. 
Zone  2.  Box  2099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 

DIRECTOR 

100.000  MORNING  *  EVENING  *  SUNDAY 
IN  ZONE  3 

We  seek  a  professional  with  broad  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  in  modern  news¬ 
paper  production  technology  to  direct  our 
production  operations. 

A  solid  background  in  computer  systems  is 
required  to  fill  this  senior  management 
position  with  an  established  leader  in  the 
industry.  Our  accomplishments  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  area  are  impressive  and  we  require 
a  leader  to  successfully  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  future. 

All  inquiries  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  with  full  fringe  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  complete  resume  with  salary 
history  and  requirements  to  Box  2185, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

Metro  AM  daily,  competitive  market,  has 
opportunity  for  capable  No.  2  manager. 
Requires  solid  experience/education  in 
newspaper  production  including  new 
equipment,  ability  to  work  effectively 
within  labor  agreements  and  contribute 
substantially  to  progress  through  leader¬ 
ship  and  creative  problem  solving.  Must 
have  solid  but  not  necessarily  lengthy  rec¬ 
ord  of  responsible  production  manage¬ 
ment. 

Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  Zone  9. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  2144,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

M  F  and  minorities 

WORKING  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for 
5-day  daily  and  commercial  web  operation. 
Harris  V-15.  Warm  Zone  6  climate.  Excel¬ 
lent  equipment.  Must  have  strong  leader¬ 
ship  and  skill  in  press,  camera,  strip-up. 
$275  week.  Box  2135.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Classifieds  Produce  Jobs 
for  Newspaper  People 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Desire  an  individual  with  previ¬ 
ous  production  experience  in  the 
publishing  field  relative  to  the 
maintenance  of  Mini-computers, 
Scanners,  Phototypesetters  and 
peripheral  equipment,  with  an 
engineering  degree  or  extensive 
courses  in  engineering.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  to  Box  2201, 

L Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F  t 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ACCOUNT  EXEC 
sought  for  environmental  protection 
oriented,  non-profit  foundation  in  South¬ 
east.  Position  requires  individual  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  both  plan  and  execute.  Background 
should  include  experience  in  press  and 
public  relations,  newswriting  and  editing, 
collateral  copywriting,  and  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  horticulture  and  natural  sciences. 
Experience  non-profit  organization 
foundation  helpful.  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  resume,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  2137,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLICIST 


Walt  Disney  World  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  Publicist.  A  degree  in  Journalism  or 
Communications  is  preferred  plus  at  least 
three  years  experience  in  news  and  feature 
writing  for  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  A  broad 
knowledge  of  the  general  field  of  news  is  re¬ 
quired.  Qualified  applicants  should  submit  a 
complete  resume  (with  samples  if  available) 
and  salary  requirement  to: 

WALT  DISNEY  WORLD 
Professional  Staffing,  MA-1 
Post  Office  Box  40 
Lake  Buena  Vista,  Florida  32830 

Ulalt  fffilsneu  UlorM. 

WALT  D«$*«CV  MOOUCTK 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


IT'S  A 

CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don't 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  just  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note  telling  us 
what  newspapers,  groups,  or  compa¬ 
nies  you  don't  want  the  reply  to  reach. 
Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classi¬ 
fied.  It  the  Box  Number  you're  an¬ 
swering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard 
your  reply. 

IMPORTANT:  We  can't  return  your 
reply  because  that  would  be  the  same 
as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispens¬ 
able  material.  Also  attach  a  note  each 
time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked. 
If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  be 
sent  to  any  property  held  by  a  group, 
it’s  best  to  list  the  properties. 


COMPUTYPE 

Subsidiary  of  Harris  Composi¬ 
tion  Systems  Division  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  sales  force  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  electronic 
editing  systems  in  small  to 
medium  size  ne'vspapers.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  sales  of  capitol 
equipment,  particularly  term¬ 
inal  systems,  to  the  graphic 
arts  industry  desirable  out  not 
necessary.  Send  resume  to 
COMPUTYPE 
50  Enterprise  Dr. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48103 
(313)  994-4136 
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Positions  Wanted . . . 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  \ 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

BORED,  SUCCESSFUL  executive,  50,  has  EXPERIENCED  reporter-photographer,  28, 
independent  income,  seeks  challenging  desires  news-feature  beat.  Zone  5.  Re¬ 
new  situation.  Interesting  job  more  impor-  sume,  clips  on  request.  Contact  Joe  Van-  i 
tanf  than  money.  Box  2116,  Editor  &  sickle,  227  S.  Elm,  Fairmont,  Minn,  i 


GENERAL  MANAGER  AND  MARKETING  . 
Executive.  Experienced,  productive,  sea-  i 
soned  executive  with  strong  competitive 
background  in  medium  to  large  size  dailies  : 
and  suburbans.  Possess  depth,  vision,  ex-  , 
cellent  background  and  training  coupled 
with  respect  and  reliability  inside  and  out¬ 
side.  Box  2069.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  business  manager. 
MBA  and  5  years  experience  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  operations  with  major  news¬ 
paper  group.  Box  2163,  Editor  &  > 
Publisher. 

LABOR/ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER—  I 
Lawyer.  24,  seeks  position  utilizing  his  law  . 
degree  and  "hands  on”  experience  in  all  , 
phases.  Opportunity  is  key  consideration. 
Any  Zone.  Box  2198,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


_ CIRCULATION _ j 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Director  for  : 
small  group.  15  years  experience  in  ah  ] 
phases  of  circulation.  Resume  upon  re-  | 
quest.  \William  Stackley,  624  Algonquin  j 
Dr.,  Morristown,  Tenn.  (615)  581-1930. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  13  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  circulation.  32 
years  old.  Strong  in  carrier  recruitment, 
promotions  and  collections.  Seek  position 
in  Zone  4,  6  or  8.  If  you  have  the  opportun¬ 
ity,  I  have  the  experience  to  get  the  job 
done.  Box  2097,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA— I  would  like  to  be  your  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager.  For  better  service  and 
honest  steady  growth  please  contact  Paul 
Friend,  324-15tii  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
90402.  (213)  395-3037. 

OPRY  FAN,  want  near  Nashville.  Experi¬ 
enced,  small  daily  circulation  manager. 
Box  2154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  manager 
with  ability  to  build  sales  and  improve  ser¬ 
vice.  Box  2184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  age  26,  seeking  employment 
in  the  circulation  department  of  a  daily 
newspaper  in  the  greater  Boston  area. 
Have  had  6  summers  working  experience 
and  am  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion.  Attended  University  of 
London  2  years  and  Columbia  U.  3  years. 
Honest  and  aggressive.  Excellent  New  En¬ 
gland  recommendations.  Write  to  my  pre¬ 
sent  address:  Michael  Gray,  125  A  Myrtle 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02114. 

PROVEN  SALES  RECORD,  strong  leader¬ 
ship  in  all  phases  of  circulation  and  proce¬ 
dures,  results-oriented  individual.  Box 
2171,  Editors.  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED,  YOUNG  ad  salesman  with 
proven  record  desires  advancement  to 
management  level.  BSBA.  Interested  in  re¬ 
turning  to  Zone  1  area.  Please  reply  Box 
2136,  Editor  S.  Publisher. 

MR.  SUNBELT  PUBLISHER:  51  years 
old— 25  years  sales  experience  NEW  YORK 
TIMES-CHICAGO  TRIBUNE— AAA-1  refer¬ 
ences,  searching  for  sales  management 
position.  Family's  health  involved.  Resume 
available.  Box  2118,  Editor  S.  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

GOVERNMENT  COVERAGE  without  gov- 
ernmentese.  6  years  wire  service,  news¬ 
paper  experience  covering  legislature. 
Federal  and  state  courts.  BSJ,  MA.  Zones 
8,  9.  Box  2094,  Editor  &  Publiher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  12V2  years  experience, 
seeks  move  to  daily  where  management 
believes  sports  is  important.  Daily  column, 
good  sound  writing  and  reporting  and  effi¬ 
cient  management.  Will  consider  any 
sound  offer.  Box  2031 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


56031.  Ph:  (507)  235-3186. 

REPORTER  (with  photography  skills) —  j 
Hardworking,  capable,  aggressive:  seek  ' 
general  assignment  reporting,  entry  level 
position;  27,  BA;  call  or  write  John  Hart,  99  | 
Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14222,  (716)  j 
881-1039  home,  856-0843  work.  ' 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  grad,  2  years 
general  assignment  reporting  on  major  ! 
Midwestern  dailies,  politics  and  features 
specialties,  fair  and  reserved.  Box  1992, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  daily  general  assignment 
reporter/photographer  seeks  same  or  pos¬ 
sible  editor  post.  Box  2032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER:  Have  worked  for  weekly 
chain  for  2Vz  years  printing  3  sports  pages 
in  3  different  publications.  Extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  sportswriting,  editing  and  lay¬ 
out.  Seek  sports  position  with  average  size 
daily.  Have  daily  experience.  Box  2039, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  age  29,  with  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  daily  desires  reporting  or  editing 
job  in  the  South.  Additional  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  editor  and  feature  writer  with  a 
university.  Available  in  December.  Box 
2042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  WOMAN  REPORTER,  26, 
with  3  years  general  assignment,  court, 
police  and  political  reporting  experience 
for  large  daily  seeks  new  writing/reporting 
or  editing  challenge.  Feature  writing  a 
specialty.  Box  2043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  of  Zone  6,  10,000  daily 
enjoys  present  position  but  wishes  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Will  consider  other 
I  offers.  Tireless  worker  has  over  IVz  years 
at  present  job  with  4  years  overall  experi¬ 
ence.  Clips  and  references  ready  when  you 
are.  Box  2046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

25-YEAR  JOURNALIST  (magazines, 
dailies,  PR)  seeks  managing  editor,  edito¬ 
rial  page  or  other  senior  role  using  quality, 
hustle,  experience,  "people"  skills.  Au- 
I  thor,  mobile,  tops  at  politics,  environment. 
Bill  Davidson,  P.O.  Box  1()03,  Alamosa, 
Colo.  81101.  Ph:  (303)  589-3524. 

HUNGRY  FOR  RESTAURANT,  film,  TV, 
music  reviews?  So  am  I  after  3  years  with 
wire  service,  BSJ,  MA,  co-author  cheap  re¬ 
staurant  guide,  newspaper  feature- 
I  reviewing  experience.  Zones  8,9.  Box 
2091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  28,  Air  Force  vet,  BA  English, 
2V2  years  experience  wire  desk,  police 
beat,  court  beat  seeks  position  on  medium 
sized  paper,  preferably  East  or  West  Coast. 
Box  2107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  Big  10  alumni  magazine  seeks 
newspaper  or  magazine  reporting  or  fea¬ 
ture  writing  job.  Experienced  in  news, 
photo  and  editing.  Any  Zone.  Box  2147, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS  CAN'T  BE  SPECIALISTS 
anymore.  Newsmen  today  have  to  be  able 
I  to  report  it  all  from  police  to  politics,  turn 
in  creative,  well  written  features  and  use  a 
I  camera.  Experienced  reporter  with  desk 
I  skills,  currently  with  40M  daily,  seeking  a 
more  demanding  editor  who  needs  those 
journalistic  abilities.  Clips,  references 
available.  (315)  343-%12. 

TIRED  OF  SNOW  AND  ICE!  Talented  (clips 
to  prove  it),  enthusiastic,  Canadian  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  4,  6,  8  or  9.  24,  BJ  grad, 
now  writing  sports  for  award-winning 
metro  daily.  No  paper  too  small  or  large. 
Box  2179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  8-year  reporter  on  large 
daily  seeks  assistant  editor  slot  on  daily  or 
weekly  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Also,  I  am  part-time 
county  editor  and  have  edited  2  newslet¬ 
ters.  Box  2182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  GRAD  '76,  National 
Merit  Commendation  '72,  seeks  reporting 
or  copy  editing  position.  Relocate  Zones  1, 
2.  3,  4,  8,  9.  C.  Carter.  77  Hobson, 
Brighton,  Mass.  02135.  (617)  782-4327. 


MATURE  MANAGING  EDITOR,  prize¬ 
winning  writer,  seeks  escape  from  elec¬ 
tronic  journalism.  Looking  for  spot  free  of 
scanners,  other  gadgetry.  Experienced  in 
head-writing,  makeup,  can  cover  anything 
from  wedding  to  wake.  Pennsylvannia 
small  daily  preferred.  Box  2168,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-WRITER,  24,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  work  in  any  Zone.  MS  (Journalism), 
Southern  U.  Box  2169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  proven  layout  ability 
and  judgment  ready  to  move  up  from 
45,CX5o  Zone  2  daily.  Next  job  should  be 
either  managing  editor  on  similar  paper,  or 
a  job  on  a  metro  with  room  at  the  top.  Early 
30s,  hard-working,  experienced  in  all 
areas.  Box  2165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  report¬ 
ing  position,  any  Zone.  Government  ex¬ 
perience,  weekly  and  daily  experience, 
general  assignment,  government,  county 
courthouse,  features.  Hardworking  and 
perceptive.  Box  2164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

JOURNALIST  COUPLE  embarking  on  ex- 
ter  sive  Central  and  South  American  motor 
trip  wishes  to  string  for  additional  publica¬ 
tions.  Highly  qualified  in  many  diversified 
fields.  Contact  immediately  for  details, 
leaving  December  10.  Favara  720  36th 
Ave.  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33704.  Ph: 
(813)  525-5759. 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  PROFESSIONAL— Achiever, 
organized,  aggressive  with  20  years  com¬ 
petitive  experience  in  dailies,  newspaper 
magazines,  shoppers  and  weeklies.  Media 
and  market  research,  merchandising, 
promotion,  presentations,  top  level  local 
and  national  sales  and  management 
background.  Want  to  make  meaningful 
contribution  to  challenging  situation.  Mar¬ 
keting  degree.  Zones  2,3,4.  Box  2174, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

PHOTOEDITOR— Extensive  commercial 
and  photographic  educational  back¬ 
ground.  Creative,  hard  worker,  intelligent. 
Interested  in  house  organ,  magazine  or 
newspaper.  Box  2067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  medium  sized 
daily,  ready. to  move  up.  Young  and  ambiti¬ 
ous.  Any  Zone.  Reply  Box  2074,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IMAGINATIVE  23-year-old  college  grad 
looking  to  move  up  to  picture-oriented 
paper.  Daily  experience,  all  facets  of 
photojournalism.  Portfolio  and  resume  on 
request.  Any  Zone.  Box  2183,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DEDICATED,  HARDWORKING,  seasoned 
photographer  looking  for  a  paper  who  feels 
good  ^otos  are  a  vital  part  of  news  report¬ 
ing,  not  just  space  fillers.  Good  back¬ 
ground,  experience  and  references. 
Portfolio  and  resume  upon  request.  Rick 
Rickman,  2536  A  36th,  Los  Alamos,  N.M. 
87544.  Ph:  (505)  662-5468. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Goss  Cosmo 
experience.  Young,  eager,  ambitious.  De¬ 
sire  situation  with  future,  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Resume  upon  request.  Zones 
5,  6,  7,  8.  Box  2148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  proven  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience.  Labor  negotiation  ex¬ 
perience.  Looking  for  larger  challenge  with 
larger  daily.  All  replies  answered.  Box 
2129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WILLING  WORKER.  31,  experienced 
newsp^er  production/supervision.  Oper¬ 
ate  VDT,  Compugraphic  2961,  7200,  ACM 
9000,  pasteup,  camera,  small  press  ex¬ 
perience.  Typographically  and  graphically 
aware — deadline  oriented.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Job  more  important  than 
location. 

G.  Rexroad 

#27,  8045  Sepulveda  Blvd. 

Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91402 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

PRO — Former  AP  writer.  BS,  30s,  corpo¬ 
rate  and  college  public  information  and 
publications.  Personable,  aggressive, 
creative.  Seeks  challenge.  Zone  1.  P.O. 
Box  14011,  Hartford,  Conn.  06114. 

VERSATILE  writer/photographer/editor 
seeks  public  information/PR  position  with 
university,  health  care  or  social  service  in¬ 
stitution.  4  years  solid  pro  experience  and 
demonstrated  ability  in  publications  prod¬ 
uction,  PR,  multi-media,  marketing.  $$ 
important  but  opportunity  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  first.  Prefer  Zone  5,  3  or  8.  Resume, 
samples/interview.  Benjamin,  (513)  272- 
0279.  Write  3444  Drake  St..  Newtown, 
Ohio  45244. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

MEDIA  SPECIALIST.  20  years  experience 
in  electronic  and  print  as  PR  adminis¬ 
trator,  writer,  consultant.  PR  programs. 
Good  contacts  all  media.  Excellent  writer 
and  editor.  Know  graphics,  print,  film  and 
broadcast  production.  Currently  media  di¬ 
rector  national  non-profit  organization. 
Box  2146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  publications  profes¬ 
sional,  over  20  years  experience.  Box 
2142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

12/1  12/7 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  9%  lOVj 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  18H  19'/e 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  53Vb  53V2 

Charier  Co.  (NYSE)  Z'/t 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  12V2  12V4 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  29%  30% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  37V2  39% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  7%  8 

Harte  Hanirs  (NYSE)  25%  26V4 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  29^4  31 V4 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  36’/4  37’/2 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  18%  18 

Media  General  (AMEX)  16%  16% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  19%  19’/2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  IS'A  15V2 

Panax  (OTC)  3’%  3V2 

Post  Corp  (Wise.)  (OTC)  I6V2  I6V2 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  7V.  7V« 

Southam  Press  (CE)  18%  19V8 

Speidel  (OTC)  23  22% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  11  IIV4 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  36V2  39% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  19%  20V4 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  13%  14'% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  44  44 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  IOV2  9% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  lO'A  IIV2 

Altair  (OTC)  2%  2V> 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  16%  17% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  4  3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  30%  32% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  26%  27'% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  8V4  8'/4 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  44%  44V« 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  35%  37% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  15V2  I6V4 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  53%  53 

Domtar  (AMEX)  18  18 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  4OV4  39V2 

Dymo  (NYSE)  9%  9V2 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  85%  84'/2 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  6  6V4 

Eltra  (NYSE)  27%  28% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  51%  51 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  37V4  35V« 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  26%  27% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  28  29V4 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  31  30 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  53%  56% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  13  13% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  68%  64% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  14%  15% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  40Vi  41 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  4  4V2 

Logicon  (OTC)  5%  5% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  20%  22% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  18  18 

Minnesota  Min  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  58%  56 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  5V4  5V4 

Richardson  (NYSE)  12%  13% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  28V4  31% 

Singer  (NYSE)  18  17% 

Southland  Paper  (NYSE)  27  26% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  9%  9% 

Sun  Chemical  (OTC)  23%  23% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  23y4  25% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  24%  25% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  3'%  3% 
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By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Good  news  and  bad  news 


cial  discrimination,  they  write.  Another 
experiment  exposed  50  middle-aged 
women  to  a  mock  trial.  They  read  sum¬ 
maries  of  two  legal  cases.  In  one  a  man 
was  being  accused  of  murder,  and  in  the 
other  a  man  was  being  sued  for  injuries 
received  by  a  passenger  in  his  car  during 
an  accident.  At  the  same  time,  half  of 
them  were  exposed  to  a  broadcast  piece 
of  good  news  and  the  other  half  to  bad 
news. 

“Those  women  who  had  heard  good 
news  were  far  more  likely  to  judge  the 
alleged  murderer  innocent  than  those 
who  had  bad  news.  The  accident  case 
revealed  the  same  trend.”  they  found. 

Other  experiments  found  that  a  “per¬ 
son's  mood  is  not  a  key.” 

“Not  only  were  we  unable  to  detect 
mood  changes  following  good  or  bad 
news,  but  systematic  interviews  after  the 
experiment  ended  revealed  that  most  of 
the  people  hadn't  even  been  aware  of 
having  heard  a  news  story  until  the  inter¬ 
viewer  brought  it  to  their  attention.” 


Two  social  psychologists  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  have 
been  conducting  experiments  about  the 
effect  of  good  and  bad  news  on  people's 
reactions  and  behavior.  Media  fre¬ 
quently  have  been  criticized  for  dissemi¬ 
nating  too  much  bad  news  and  editors 
have  debated  the  subject  for  years. 

Stephen  M.  Holloway  and  Harvey  A. 
Hornstein  discuss  their  experiments  and 
results  in  the  December  issue  of 
Psycholof’y  Today  and  although  their 
tests  involved  only  the  effect  of  broad¬ 
cast  news  their  conclusions  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  editors. 

"Those  who  heard  good  news  were 
predisposed  to  think  well  of  the  stranger. 
Those  who  heard  bad  news  had  a  very 
different  image,”  is  one  of  their  conclu¬ 
sions. 

“The  good  news  produces  more 
favorable  views  of  humanity's  general 
moral  disposition  than  bad  news  does — 
despite  the  fact  that  the  news  deals  only 
with  certain  special  cases  and  not  at  all 
with  human  nature  on  the  grand  scale. 

“But  something  even  more  startling 
happens  when  people  hear  good  or  bad 
news.  Not  only  do  their  beliefs  change, 
so  does  their  behavior,”  the  authors 
write. 

Holloway  and  Hornstein  launched 
their  research  into  the  effects  of  news 
broadcasts  on  people's  willingness  to 
help  others  following  an  unusual  incident 
in  mid-1%8. 

A  research  team  from  the  social 
psychology  program  at  Teachers  College 
was  conducting  an  experiment  in  lower 
Manhattan.  They  were  dropping  wallets 
on  the  street  and  found  that  consistently 
about  45%  of  the  people  who  found  the 
wallets  returned  them  to  their  owners 
within  a  couple  of  days. 

Then,  not  a  single  wallet  dropped  on 
June  4  was  returned.  That  was  the  night 
Robert  Kennedy  was  assassinated  and 
the  news  was  broadcast.  That  news 
“damaged  whatever  social  bonds  had 
caused  people  to  return  those  lost  wal¬ 
lets.  It  demoralized  people  and  made 
them  socially  irresponsible,”  the  authors 
believe. 

As  a  result  of  their  research  they  say: 
“Our  findings  are  unmistakable  and 
highly  important,  in  our  view.  They 
suggest  not  only  that  the  media  influence 
our  moral  actions,  but,  more  generally, 
that  altruism  in  individuals  probably 
rises  or  falls  with  the  altruism,  or  lack  of 
it,  in  social  events  that  may  not  touch  us 
directly.” 

Information  that  reflects  well  or  badly 
on  human  nature  can  not  only  influence 
the  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  a  stranger,  it  can  also  affect  so- 


Newsweek  adman 


Frank  J.  Tortorello,  general 
manager-North  America  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  U.S.  advertising  director  of 
Newsweek  International. 


Reader  advocate 

Bruce  Manning,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Jacksonville  Journal,  has  been  appointed 
Reader  Advocate,  a  new  position. 
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Now  more  than  ever,  people  want  news  and  information 
about  health  matters  .  .  .  health  and  the  government, 
medical  research  and  the  public  interest,  hospitals  and 
doctors,  health  insurance,  environmental  health  ,  .  . 

HEALTH  HORIZOHS 

by  Anne  Walker 

offers  all  this,  and  much,  much  more,  in  a  syndicated 
column  available  daily,  weekly  or  on  when-used  basis 

HEALTH  HORIZONS  fulfills  a  demonstrated  public  need  for  comprehen¬ 
sive,  up-to-the-minute  facts  about  the  complex  span  of  activities  in  the 
worlds  of  science  and  medicine.  Magazines,  newsletters  and  professional 
journals  simply  do  not  reach  the  millions  of  ordinary  people  who  want  to 
keep  informed  regarding  the  events,  discoveries  and  projects  affecting 
the  lives  of  all  living  on  this  planet. 

HEALTH  HORIZONS  emanates  from  the  science  and  medical  community. 

As  a  fresh,  factual  science-medical-health  care  column,  it  educates  and 
entertains  readers  with  important  information  in  these  fields  including 
analysis,  digest,  and  discussion  of  views.  The  Washington-based  staff 
reports  national  and  world-wide  developments,  bringing  readers  the 
latest  events,  the  most  promising  research,  and  the  most  recent  news  of 
educational,  experimental,  social  and  political  trends  in  the  field  of 
health. 

HEALTH  HORIZONS  offers  more  .  .  . 

#  Provides  interviews  with  the  world’s  leading  physicians  and  scientists 

•  Reports  the  deliberations  of  groups  of  experts  •  Examines  manufac¬ 
turing  practices  •  Assesses  the  impact  of  lobbying  groups  attempting  to 
influence  legislation  •  Serves  as  a  forum  for  the  interchange  of  opinion 
among  authorities  that  clarifies  issues  and  leads  to  the  truth. 


For  published  sample  columns, 
write,  wire  or  phone  today  .  .  . 

Also  available  for  radio  and  television. 

HEALTH  HORIZONS 


1240  WISCONSIN  AVE.,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20007 
TELEPHONE  202-333-6824  ' 


It's  Olga  against  Nadia  in  Montreal 


U.S.  swimmer 
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I  GuUett,  minus 
i  fostbaU,  wins 
1  with  control 


Like  spots  and  3- 
cheap  night  at 


The  sports  page  grows  up 


Who  pushes  a  baseball  story  off  the  front  page  of 
the  sports  section  to  make  room  for  a  FEATURE? 

Tom  Tuley  does.  Even  in  Cincinnati,  where  Reds 
baseball  lovers  are  obsessed  with  statistics  and  play- 
by-play  coverage.  Instead,  the  executive  sports  editor 
of  The  Cincinnati  Post  gives  space  to  such  stories  as 
the  baseball  fan's  shrinking  dollar,  tennis  in  the 
doctor's  office  and  tackle  football - female  style. 


the  sports  section  by  encouraging  reporters  to  seek 
out  new  angles  to  "old"  stories. 

In  a  recent  column  in  Scripps-Howard  News, 
Tuley  said,  "Slowly,  but  ever  so  surely,  is  vanishing 
the  notion  that  the  sports  department's  job  is  to 
cover  the  games  and  perpetuate  the  image  that 
sports  are  pure,  its  participants  our  all-American 
boys,  and  its  pages  places  to  simply  report  the  game 
and  what  was  said  after  it  was  over." 


The  36-year-old  editor  joined  The  Post  less  than 
a  year  ago,  but  already  he  has  changed  the  look  of 


Tom  T uley  is  typical  of  the  fresh,  innovative, 
surprising  thinking  at  The  Post. 


The  Cincinnati  Post 


Cincinnati's  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 
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